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The Break in the Circle 


By Wa ter Mur WairteExi.L* 


i HE PLEASURE that I have had in crossing the continent to join 
in this observance of the one hundred and third birthday of 
Henry Edwards Huntington is an instance of the manner in which 
common interests annihilate time and space. Let me begin by giving 
some examples of the friendly relations between institutions widely 
distant in space. Thirteen months ago Mr. James R. Page and I were 
sitting in my office in the Boston Athenaeum, overlooking the Old 
Granary Burying Ground, talking about the Book of Common 
Prayer and laying plans for a reproduction of the superb version of 
it printed at the Merrymount Press in 1928 by the late Daniel 
Berkeley Updike. In past years I have foregathered in Williams- 
burg in the spring in the hospitable president’s house of the College 
of William and Mary with Dr. Pomfret for much good talk con- 
cerning colonial history. Yet here, there, and in Boston one finds 
identical interests and complementary elements that fit together 
into an intricate mosaic. 

In 1893 Daniel Berkeley Updike established the Merrymount 
Press in Boston. There he lived and worked until his death in 1941, 
yet the great collection of his work was that presented to this 


*An address delivered on Founder’s Day, March 2, 1953, at the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California. 
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library by Max Farrand, and when the Merrymount Press went out 
of business in January 1949, the Huntington Library acquired the 
printer’s copies, including hundreds of ephemeral items, as well. 

In the Boston Athenaeum I have in my care the manuscript of 
the Body of Liberties of the Massachusetts Bay Colony—the col- 
lection of one hundred laws framed by the Reverend Nathaniel 
Ward of Ipswich and adopted by the General Court in 1641— 
which is the cornerstone of Massachusetts legislation, while here 
in the Huntington Library is the only known copy of the 1648 
printed Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts, made so generously 
available through a fine type facsimile published in 1929. 

In June 1865, after handing the manuscript of Pioneers of France 
in the New World to his publisher, Francis Parkman set out for 
Richmond to see something of Virginia after Lee’s surrender. 
During this journey he bought for the Boston Athenaeum, of which 
he was a trustee, a substantial quantity of books, pamphlets, and 
newspapers published in the Confederate States during the four 
years of war. This purchase of Parkman’s was the foundation of a 
collection of Confederate imprints that has been one of the 
Athenaeum’s major interests during the past eighty-eight years. In 
1917 a catalogue was printed, and in 1929 Mr. Willard O. Waters 
published in the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
a check list of 478 Confederate imprints in the Huntington Library 
not included in the Athenaeum catalogue. To indicate the richness 
of Confederate holdings here in San Marino, I might parenthetically 
mention an incident that also casts an agreeable light upon the way 
in which this library is administered. The Honorable Raymond S. 
Wilkins of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, whose extensive col- 
lection of Confederate imprints is now in the Athenaeum, acquired 
some years ago a copy of Thackeray’s Adventures of Philip, printed 
in Columbia, South Carolina, in 1864. True, it was imperfect, lack- 
ing the last four leaves, but the only other copy then recorded was 
here. Upon writing to request photostats of the missing leaves, he 
received not photostats but actual leaves that made possible the 
completion of his copy, for the Huntington Library had not only a 
perfect copy but also an imperfect duplicate that was generously 
shared with a fellow collector. 
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The instance that I have cited is but one of many in which insti- 
tutions have joined in producing a work of reference, dull enough 
in itself but of potential value in guiding the scholar to his sources. 
For every one of these, there are hundreds of instances annually in 
which individual scholars come to privately endowed institutions 
and obtain the evidence that they require for their particular re- 
searches, These are the pleasures that come from foundations gen- 
erously conceived not for the promotion of a priori theories, but for 
the advancement of learning. 

The pleasantness of such institutions is undeniable. Their value 
in 1953—and indeed the value of the humane studies that they pro- 
mote—is so often called in question that it is wise at intervals to 
review their true purpose. In recent weeks James Bryant Conant in 
his twentieth and final report as President of Harvard University 
has made telling comment on the role of the humanities in a tech- 
nological age. 


The basic problem of the humanities is a spiritual and moral problem. 
If some of my generation and those older would recognize this fact, 
we might have less tearful hand-wringing about the “fate of the 
humanities.’ The truth of the matter is that much of what passes for 
appreciation of the arts and letters in some circles is a combination of 
antiquarianism, a collector’s instinct, and the old snob appeal of a 
“gentleman’s education: The academic people who pander to these 
tastes to my mind do a positive disservice to the humanistic tradition, 
which is in fact the tradition of the continuing triumphs of the creative 
human spirit. 


When Mr. Conant speaks of “antiquarianism; “a collector’s 
instinct,’ and “a gentleman’s education,’ he is describing what are 
all amiable qualities in themselves. We owe much to the antiquarians 
of past centuries. Without the collectors—men like John Carter 
Brown, James Lenox and Henry E. Huntington—our resources 
would be the poorer. A “gentleman’s education” never harmed 
anyone whose livelihood was assured. Yet any institution that based 
its claim to continued existence upon antiquarian reverence for the 
past, upon bigger and better collecting without reference to the 
use of the material collected, or upon the amiable atmosphere gen- 
erated by its possessions would be choosing the road to suicide. In 
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closing the Harvard Tercentenary celebrations, President Lowell 
remarked: 

If I read history aright, institutions have rarely been killed while they 
were alive. They commit suicide, or die from lack of vigor, and then 
the adversary comes and buries them. So long as an institution conduces 
to human welfare, . . . so long as its scholarship does not degenerate 
into pedantry, nothing can prevent its going on to greater prosperity,’ 


Fortunately there are few privately endowed research libraries with 
a tendency toward suicide. By and large they measure up to a desir- 
able standard of historical creativity, not only by the encourage- 
ment they give to scholars from other institutions but by the 
products of their own staffs. In New England one has only to think 
of Lawrence C. Wroth, producing from the resources of the John 
Carter Brown Library studies on the colonial printer, the art of 
navigation, Pacific cartography and other works of genuinely 
humane scholarship, and to remember that from the American 
Antiquarian Society have come Clarence S. Brigham’s History and 
Bibliography of American Newspapers and Clifford K. Shipton’s 
five volumes of Sibley’s Harvard Graduates which throw so reveal- 
ing a light upon colonial New England. This library, in its twenty- 
six years of existence, has not only provided Research Fellowships 
that have flowered into productivity, but has attracted to its per- 
manent staff scholars who have made admirable use of its resources. 
A glance at the books of Robert G. Cleland, Godfrey Davies, Max 
Farrand, Dixon Wecter and Louis B. Wright would absolve the 
Huntington Library from any imputation of antiquarianism or 
sterile collecting, and when one considers its distinguished record 
of publication, that is shortly to be increased even further, there is 
no need of laboring the point. 

We spoke of the advancement of learning. It is a lofty phrase. 
Great collections, such as the Huntington Library, were made and 
have been maintained for two purposes—that knowledge should 
grow and that it should be spread. But today these purposes are 
partly failing to be achieved. The man of today, in his relation to 
knowledge, may be likened to a traveller upon the rim of an ever 


1The Tercentenary of Harvard College, A Chronicle of the Tercentenary Year, 
1935-1936 (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), pp. 253-54. 
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widening circle, touched and inspired—through books—by the man 
of the past, and able—through books again—to reach toward an 
unknown neighbor in time. Humane scholarship is a tingling cur- 
rent, but today the circuit is weakened; there is a break in the 
circle. 

The break has two causes—one of them, in my view, a miscon- 
ception, and the other a problem calling for a practical solution. 
The physical and biological sciences necessarily require a precise 
vocabulary, usually unintelligible to the layman, but an esteem for 
science has led to the rebaptism of certain once humane fields of 
learning as “social sciences” and the tendency to describe the acts 
and relations of men—which once would have been considered a 
part of history—in language that conveys only confusion to the 
uninitiated. One finds all too often among scholars a prejudice 
against the readily intelligible, and what seems to me the miscon- 
ception that a simple, it may be a valuable, idea is improved by 
plumage of jargon. Consider, for example, a work that is the 
product of painstaking research, that contains interesting facts, if 
you have the patience to look for them. The passage I shall quote 
is from a book written in my own university, published by its press, 
and concerning the use of land in my own city. 


Ecological rationalism is apparently inadequate for the explanation of 
actual, concrete locational processes. But it cannot on that account be 
categorically dismissed as a methodological position. It is always a 
legitimate scientific procedure, after all, to arbitrarily specify certain 
premises as given, for the purposes of analytical generalization, and 
then to deduce from these how the unknown variables will behave, 
even though such conditions never present themselves to direct observa- 
tion. The ecologist is therefore quite within his rights, on scientific 
grounds, to deliberately limit himself to the study of those locational 
processes which woul — if space were only an impediment and 
if social systems were only economizing agents. Whatever generaliza- 
tions he may formulate, provided they are logically deduced from his 
initial premises and are mutually integrated with each other, will have 
an €0 ipso validity. They will in other words comprise a “pure” theory, 
one that is applicable as well to one sociocultural regime as to another. 
But they will not depict empirical locational processes. They will only 
divulge the latent, “virtual,” “as if” processes which may be presumed 
to exist given the specified premises. 
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This only begins to explain why Boston department stores are on 
Washington Street. 

Works of this sort tempt me to speculate on what would happen 
if the authors were required to limit themselves to the vocabulary 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, who contrived to distill varied human types 
into small simple compass. 

Simplicity of language in expressing complicated thought was 
not the exclusive possession of fourteenth-century England. It 
exists in the twentieth century if you look in the right places, 
During the past autumn the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
—where, I may observe parenthetically, a high value is set upon the 
humanities—persuaded Sir Richard Livingstone to spend a term in 
residence. Many of us outside the Institute benefited by this kindly 
act. Whenever I heard him speak—and he did so extemporaneously 
—I was struck not only by the clarity of his thought but by the 
unerring simplicity of his choice of words. 

No high-flown language was needed on January 20, 1953, when 
President Conant took his leave of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
of Harvard University. On that winter afternoon he sat in the 
Faculty Room in University Hall, with portraits of the mighty 
men which were of old looking down from the walls, and in twenty 
minutes summarized, with a simplicity that was to me more moving 
than the splendors of the Harvard Tercentenary of 1936, the pur- 
poses and accomplishments of the twenty years of his presidency. 
I had hoped that what he said might be printed, but, alas, there was 
no text. 

From the rare opportunity I had to explore another man’s mind 
during the six years I spent assisting Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King 
in the preparation of his memoirs, I chiefly carried away a sense of 
wonder at the inexorable simplicity and directness of his thought 
and expression. Admiral Richard S. Edwards, his wartime deputy, 
observed to me that it was Admiral King’s “custom to encourage 
free and uninhibited debate until he had absorbed all points of view. 
He would then come forth with a clear-cut scheme, usually so 
obviously applicable as to cause all concerned to wonder why they 
had not thought of it themselves” My greatest problem in reducing 
Admiral King’s views to paper was to do so in a way that would 
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make it clear to the reader that these deceptively simple-sounding 
ideas, and these alone, were the principles that had guided to speedy 
victory in a war of unprecedented magnitude the greatest fleet the 
world had ever known. 

Here then are three men at the peak of their professions—a 
classical scholar sometime Vice Chancellor of Oxford University, a 
chemist now President Emeritus of Harvard University, and a 
sailor who was the wartime Commander in Chief, United States 
Fleet, and Chief of Naval Operations—all able to express their varied 
thoughts in form that Geoffrey Chaucer would think well of. And 
within the realm of literature for its own sake, let no one forget 
E. B. White, who only a month ago, in commenting on the fact 
that turtles never suffer from arteriosclerosis in old age, wrote: 


No two turtles ever lunched together with the idea of promoting any- 
thing. No turtle ever went around complaining that there is no profit 
in book publishing except from the subsidiary rights. Turtles do not 
work day and night to perfect explosive devices that wipe out Pacific 
islands and eventually render turtles sterile. Turtles never use the word 
“implementation” or the phrases “hard core” and “in the last analysis.’ 
No turtle ever rang another turtle back on the phone.’ 


Such gifts need not be confined to weekly magazines. After all, the 
late Sir James Frazer was capable, without detriment to his scholar- 
ship, of inserting in a three-volume treatise on Folklore in the Old 
Testament such a phrase as this: 


From two well-known narratives in the Books of Samuel and Chronicles 
we learn that at one period of his career Jehovah cherished a singular 
antipathy to the taking of a census, which he appears to have regarded 
as a crime of even deeper dye than boiling milk or jumping on a 
threshold.® 


In the final report already quoted, President Conant discerned 
the imaginative quality that must be present in historical writing 
when he declared: 


*The New Yorker, January 31, 1953, p. 17. 
§(London, 1919), IL, 555. 
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One boundary of the area we designate as that of spiritual values js 
formed “g the imaginative creations of the poet, the dramatist, the 
artist, and the musician. The writings of historians form still another, 


The perspicacity of a distinguished scientist in grouping the 
historian with the poet, the dramatist, the artist and the musician 
brings to mind Samuel Eliot Morison’s priceless little essay, History 
as a Literary Art, An Appeal to Young Historians, published by the 
Old South Association in Boston. As a nation we have too few 
historians who are also literary craftsmen, and it is appropriate that 
the man who best combines those arts should conclude his appeal 
in these words: 


To these young men especially, and to all young men I say (as the 
Chapman said to the young Elizabethan) “Be free, all worthy spirits, 
and stretch yourselves!” Bring all your knowledge of life to bear on 
everything you write. Never let yourself bog down in pedantry and 
detail. Bring History, the most humane and noble form of letters, back 
to the proud position she once held; knowing that your words, if they 
be read and remembered, will enter into the stream of life, and rhaps 
move men to thought and action centuries hence, as do those of hucy- 
dides after more than two thousand years. 


The second cause of the gap in the circle, the practical problem 
of which I spoke, is just the increased difficulty of scholarly publi- 
cation in history. 

Printing prices go up and up, as do all the other costs of publish- 
ing. Even the penny postcard which was once the vehicle of mod- 
est promotion has faded away. As an example, I ask you to consider 
The American Neptune: A Quarterly Journal of Maritime History. 
It is an entirely non-commercial venture, published by a Massa- 
chusetts charitable corporation established for that specific purpose. 
It pays nothing for editorial services or contributions; its only ex- 
penses are printing and mailing, and during the last dozen years it 
has printed some 4,189 pages of pretty readable historical writing, 
accompanied by 439 collotype plates and numerous illustrations in 
line, that could not readily have been published elsewhere. In 1940 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York granted the Neptune's 
editors $1,500 for the expense of a preliminary announcement, with 
the understanding that the journal would then have to sink or swim. 
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It succeeded in swimming, even through the war years when most 
of its volunteer editors were in uniform and had even less than 
usual time to give it, but now, even with a highly friendly printer 
who never raises his prices until he is actually losing money and 
then does so in the most sympathetic manner, The American Nep- 
tune is in serious danger of foundering, for want of approximately 
$1,500 per year. With something over $6,000 being received from 
subscribers, which would be lost to the cause of historical publica- 
tion if the Neptune were abandoned, it seems a shame to consider 
suspension, yet that will be the only course if assistance is not 
forthcoming, soon. It is safe to say that The New England Quar- 
terly, founded by Samuel Eliot Morison in 1928, would hardly have 
completed its quarter century of useful scholarly publication if the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts had not in recent years come to 
its relief with an annual subsidy of $3,000. 

The publication of scholarly books is an equally perplexing prob- 
lem, for increased costs force publishers into larger editions in 
order to obtain the manufacturing savings that will permit a pos- 
sible selling price. Thus many worthwhile books that might have 
broken even a dozen years ago cannot be considered by a com- 
mercial publisher today, and offer a serious hazard even to a 
university press. The dilemma of substantial versus “popular” 
publication is perennial, as will be seen from a letter written by 
John Adams from The Hague on March 24, 1784, to Charles 
Spener, “Bookseller to his Majesty of Prussia,’ who wished mate- 
rials about America for his almanac, including a likeness of Adams. 


We have had three grand objects in view, in all of our political transac- 
tions. 1. Political and Civil Liberty. 2. Liberty of Commerce. 3. Religious 
Liberty. Whatever tends to illustrate these would be proper for your 
use. These are our real Glory. But perhaps it might contribute more to 
the sale of your Almanack to insert some things which arise more from 
our Vanity and Folly. 


Chester Kerr’s 1949 report on American university presses indi- 
cates* that 42.9 per cent of the average university press dollar goes 


‘The American University as Publisher: A Digest of A Report on American 
University Presses (Norman, Okla., 1949), p. 14. 
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into manufacturing costs. Recent figures from a respected New York 
commercial publisher indicate an average of 36.9 per cent for their 
manufacturing costs. It is therefore clear that libraries, museums, 
and historical societies, by eliminating editorial and selling costs and 
royalties can print historical monographs a great deal more cheaply 
even than university presses if they are able by some local means to 
get rid of their stock. Only last fall I found in my cellar a supply of 
the late Dr. Gardner W. Allen’s edition of the Papers of Isaac Hull, 
Commodore, United States Navy, published by the Boston Athe- 
naeum in 1929, that would certainly have met all demands from 
now until the millenium, yet there are in the storerooms of many 
institutions worthwhile books that no one orders because no one 
knows they are there. It seems possible that if this library and a 
small number of like-minded institutions, together with some of 
the serious historical quarterlies, shared expenses in printing a joint 
announcement of publications that each one would send to its list 
with some other normal mailing, at least some existing stocks of his- 
torical publications might be put into useful circulation. 

Whatever may be accomplished on a small scale by such friendly 
and countrified expedients, the problem of bridging our circle by 
assuring adequate means of publication in the field of history re- 
quires more generous aid on a scale that can only come from foun- 
dations. Consider, for example, the problems raised by The Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson, that remarkable monument to the scholarly 
imagination and indefatigable industry of the editor, Julian P. 
Boyd, which will, in the words of Henry Steele Commager, “illumi- 
nate the whole course of our history from the 1760’s to the 1820's’ 
A grant of $200,000 from the New York Times Company in 1943 
launched this majestic enterprise, yet even with a skeleton force 
guided by Dr. Boyd’s unique ingenuity in scholarly economy, this 
large sum was adequate only for editorial expenses and the problem 
of printing remained. At this point Mr. Datus C. Smith, Jr., Direc- 
tor of the Princeton University Press, came forward with a pro- 
posal to his Trustees that the Press undertake the sole responsibility 
for all manufacturing and publishing costs. ‘The vision and courage 
of the Director in proposing that the Press assume a burden running 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars was matched by the readiness 
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of the Trustees to do so. All honor to them for this great venture 
of faith! But because the Princeton University Press has assumed 
the heavy burden of publishing The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, it 
is obvious that other bodies must assist in making available for public 
use other sorely needed products of historical scholarship. 

The National Historical Publications Commission is lending 
moral support to President Truman’s plea—inspired by the appear- 
ance of the first volume of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson in 1950 
for the publication of similar collections of papers of other great 
Americans. It is hoped that Federal support of the Commission’s 
effort may be enlarged, but if these collections are to see the light, 
help will be needed beyond doubt from private institutions and 
from the foundations. An urgent case in point is that of the Adams 
Papers. 

In 1905 the heirs of Charles Francis Adams, our Civil War Min- 
ister to Great Britain, instituted the Adams Manuscript Trust to 
provide for the proper care and use of all the papers, public and 
private, of President John Adams, President John Quincy Adams, 
and Charles Francis Adams (1807-1886), together with the papers 
of their wives and children. Although deposited in the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, this great record of the public and private 
activities of a family whose significant role in American history ex- 
tended from generation to generation—an archive of unique mag- 
nitude and importance—has remained the property of the Adams 
Manuscript Trust. The Trust was formed with disinterested mag- 
nanimity to prevent the scattering among numerous heirs of docu- 
ments whose commercial value was in proportion to their national 
significance. In August 1952, with equal magnanimity, the present 
Trustees, acting upon the recommendations of an advisory board 
of historians, laid plans for the microfilming of the entire collection, 
so that copies might be freely available to scholars in at least fifteen 
libraries throughout the country. 

At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society on 
October 9, 1952, Mr. Thomas Boylston Adams, the spokesman for 
the Trustees of the Adams Manuscript Trust, announced that that 
Society had agreed to undertake the work. Aided by preliminary 
grants from the American Philosophical Society and the American 
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Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety is proceeding with the microfilming. Agreeable as it is to see 
the three oldest learned societies in the United States joining in this 
common effort, the microfilming project is only a beginning, for it 
is imperative that plans for an extensive edition of the Adams Papers 
be carried out with a minimum of delay. The collection contains 
many documents that have never been published; those that have 
been are in editions long out of print and available with difficulty, 
To make this great assembly of sources of American history avail- 
able to the American scholar and general reader will be a major 
undertaking. Even after the elimination of documents for which 
microfilm publication might be adequate, publication of this great 
assembly of American historical sources will be an enterprise ap- 
proaching The Papers of Thomas Jefferson in magnitude, for these 
are not the papers of one man but of generations of men and women, 
able in public service and of remarkable interest in their intellectual 
and private lives. Here indeed is a problem requiring assistance com- 
mensurate with its scale and importance. 

Large as the sum needed for the publication of the Adams Papers 
and comparable projects in the humanities might be, it would be 
small in proportion to the funds now being devoted to research in 
the United States. In a leading article in the New York Times for 
December 7, 1952, Benjamin Fine estimated that more than $350,- 
000,000 will be spent for research projects during this academic 
year. Of this immense sum ninety per cent is earmarked for research 
in the physical or biological sciences, and only a fraction is allotted 
to research in the humanities. The drift of research funds into proj- 
ects of an immediate and wholly materialistic nature, as revealed in 
this article, presents what Mr. Fine terms an “imbalance” that 
should startle everyone concerned with the preservation of our 
culture. 

In times such as these we have need to nourish our souls. As John 
Quincy Adams wrote in 1837:° 


5An oration delivered before the inhabitants of the Town of Newburyport, at 
their request, on the sixty-first anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, 
July 4th, 1837 (Newburyport, 1837), p. 57. 
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It is surely in the order of nature, as well as in the promises of inspira- 
tion, that the moral improvement in the condition of man, should keep 


pace with the multiplication of his physical capacities, comforts and 
enjoyments. 


We have had too little nourishment from a policy that might, in 
paraphrase of Charles Coatsworth Pinckney, be described as “mil- 
lions for research but not a damned penny for publication” 

As Dr. Abraham Flexner pointed out in his recent little book on 
Funds and Foundations, there is an opportunity for a foundation to 
come forward and do as important work for the humanities as the 
older ones once did for medicine and public health. The opportu- 
nity is all the greater since the Carnegie Institute of Washington, 
which made so many substantial contributions earlier in the cen- 
tury, has now virtually abandoned its historical activities. Here 
indeed is a means by which the widening of the circle may be 
sustained. 








Fulke Greville: Kingship and Sovereignty 


By Hucu N. Mac.ean 
I 


TS oBjecT of this article is to examine Fulke Greville’s con- 
ception of the nature and powers of kingship, and to discuss 
the particular combination of influences which lay behind his politi- 
cal thought. Although the obscurity of his style and the doubtful 
dating of much of his work are lions in the way of research, Greville 
has good friends among scholars. Professor Bullough and others 
have made available editions of many of Greville’s major writings, 
and Croll’s pioneer study has been augmented by two penetrating 
interpretations." The emphasis of these studies falls especially on 
Greville’s mid-position “between God and the world} most co- 
gently expressed in the closing Choruses of Mustapha. Greville, 
however, has interest for scholars also as a student of political 
thought. The complexity and range of the political problems with 
which he grapples reveal a mind of remarkable inclusiveness and 
intellectual grasp. It is true that Greville rarely takes the bold de- 
cisions of Sidney; nor does he often achieve the profound insights 
of Spenser. But the scope of his interests extends into some fields 
which these men either leave alone or deal with only in relatively 
cursory terms. The nature of kingship, and the precise extent of 
royal power, were questions which Sidney and Spenser, beyond 
very general comments, left largely to lawyers. Yet the problem of 
sovereignty was among the most vital in Elizabethan and Jacobean 


1The most yoy editions of Greville’s work are The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 


ed. Nowell C. Smith (Oxford, 1907); Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, First 
Lord Brooke, 2 vols., ed. Geoffrey Bullough (New York, 1945) ; Remains of Sir Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brooke, Being Poems of Monarchy and Religion (London, 1670). 
The Letter to an Honourable Lady is available only in The Works ... Complete of 
... Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, 4 vols., ed. Alexander B. Grosart (London, 1870). 

The chief English critical work remains that of Morris W. Croll, The Works of 
Fulke Greville (Philadelphia, 1903). Later and in some ways more complete are 
Napoleone Orsini, Fulke Greville tra il Mondo e Dio (Milan, 1941), and Hans W. 
Utz, Die Anschauungen tiber Wissenschaft und Religion im Werke Fulke Grevilles 
(Bern, 1948). 

References in this article to the Life are to pages in Smith’s edition; references to 
the plays are to lines in Bullough’s edition; references to the poems are by stanzas. 
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life. Greville’s work is, in fact, largely devoted to a study of this 
problem; and examination of his work shows his habit of sifting 
contemporary attitudes and theories before adopting a position 
which is characteristic of the man, and which reflects the contrast- 
ing political creeds of his time. 

A number of strong prejudices and preconceptions are at work 
in Greville’s thought, as his letters and published work reveal it, 
Calvin’s influence is continuously apparent; though Greville did not 
apply Calvin’s principles as the Reformer suggested in Book IV of 
the Institutes of Christian Religion, he accepted with few reserva- 
tions the central dogmas of Calvin’s beliefs.* Especially important 
in this regard is the voluntarist and authoritarian tone of Calvin’s 
theology, which is reproduced in Greville’s discussion of religious 
matters, and which passes over also into his comments on kingship 
to a considerable degree. Countering this, to some extent, is a strong 
current of Stoicism, which affects Greville’s thought as it does that 
of his contemporaries who were similarly attracted: Stoic physics 
and logic receive slight attention, and are even utterly repudiated 
in some respects, but the Stoic ethic becomes very nearly a religious 
dogma paralleling and even buttressing Christian belief. The effects 
of Stoic thought on Greville are considerable, whether transmitted 
through the work of Seneca (as seems likely) or perhaps of Epic- 
tetus, but among the most lasting is Greville’s advocacy of the 
maintenance of individual liberties, based on universal and natural 
law.® A third, and most important influence, is Greville’s own ex- 
perience of politics and state business, and his reaction to that expe- 
rience. He came with Sidney to the court in 1577, and held positions 
of increasing importance under the Queen until the close of her 
reign. Cecil’s influence barred him from further advancement be- 
tween 1603 and 1612,* but he was recalled by James I, who in1614 


The following references are especially relevant: for total corruption, Religion, 
13, and Humane Learning, 59; irresistible grace, Religion, 4 and 88, Caelica, sonnet 96 
(Bullough’s numbering) ; predestinate salvation and damnation, Religion, 84, 93, and 
101; complete atonement, Religion, 35, and most of the later sonnets in Caelica; final 
perseverance, Religion, 53 and 95. 

8Greville’s Stoicism is chiefly apparent in the Letter to an Honourable Lady; also 
in Mustapha, in the character of Achmat. 


*The strained politeness of relations between Greville and Cecil is well illustrated 
in the Life, pp. 217-20. 
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made Greville Chancellor of the Exchequer. Even in 1625, when 
he was writing in disillusioned tones of “the sudden and tempting 
liberties of a brave and undertaking court;’* and was living in “soli- 
tary retreat” in the country, Greville was invited to State councils 
on war and foreign affairs, and his support was still regarded as valu- 
able by office-seekers.* Naunton wrote of him, referring only to the 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, that “he had the longest lease, and the 
smoothest time without rub, of any of her favourites: The years 
after 1605 were not as calm for Greville, nor could the career of 
one whose friends included such personalities as Essex, Coke, and 
Bacon be altogether tranquil. Greville’s relations with these three 
are significant. The favored kinsman of Essex, Greville was among 
the party arresting him. A lengthy and friendly correspondence 
with Coke was broken off abruptly in 1616, or shortly thereafter, 
when Greville was a member of the Commission which condemned 
Coke’s actions—though the letters begin again in 1625, when Gre- 
ville no longer held public office.* On the other hand, after Bacon’s 
fall from power, Greville remained friendly, and defended him 
against attack in 1618.° Greville seems to have been regarded by 
several of his contemporaries as something of a time-server.’® His 
relations with Essex and Coke lend support to this suggestion, and 
his loyalty to Bacon could represent merely a gesture of indebted- 
ness to the principles of many Baconian essays. But it is not neces- 
sary to be too critical. No doubt Greville learned to walk warily in 
the uncertain Court atmosphere, for in no other way could he have 
hoped to enjoy a successful career there. The fall of Essex, and per- 
haps his own Stoic sympathies, had taught him the dangers of per- 
sonal ambition. He regarded the Essex case as a pattern 


5G.B. Hist. MSS Comm., Cowper MSS, I, 217. 

6Cal. State Papers, Domestic, James I, 1622-1625, p. 214; Charles I, 1625-1626, p. 7. 

Sir Robert Naunton, Fragmenta Regalia, in A Collection of Scarce and Valuable 
Tracts, Etc., ed. Sir Walter Scott (London, 1809-15), I, 274. 

&G.B. Hist. MSS Comm., Cowper MSS, I, 36-77. 

*Charlotte C. Stopes, Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Contemporaries (Stratford, 
1907), p. 170. 

com and Memorials of State, ed. Arthur Collins (London, 1746), Il, 37; GB. 


Hist. MSS Comm., Cowper MSS, I, 36; Cal. State Papers, Domestic, James 1, 1611- 
1618, p. 256. 
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that might instruct all subjects, rather to undergoe the indignation of 
Soveraignes with the birthright of duty, then with the mutiny of over- 
sensible, and rebellious affections; which ever (like diseased pulses) beat 
faster, or slower than they should, to show all to be infected about 
them. ... (Life, 163) 


A so-called Machiavellian advocacy of “reason of State” would not 
exactly describe Greville’s position, since the State, he believed, 
ought not to disregard moral principle. Sidney’s life should serve 
as “a Sea-mark [by which] our nation may .. . learn to sayl through 
the straits of true vertue, into a calm, and spacious Ocean of hu- 
mane honour” (Life, 3). Kings must try to “Make them good Sub- 
jects that ill people are” (Monarchy, 360). The Italianate concep- 
tion of virtd makes no special appeal to him; “passionate” and “fiery” 
are for Greville deprecatory terms, and his thought aims continu- 
ally at supra-personal levels. Power and success he regards with a 
certain contempt. The desire for worldly power he considers to 
have “imbas’d” man; its acquisition destroys a desirable freedom;" 
everywhere he is confronted with 


Pow’r making men vainly, by offering more, 
Hope to redeem that state they had before.” 
(Monarchy, 49) 


Greville looked back to the time of Elizabeth as the most desirable 
and practicable condition of men and government: 


. .. this blessed, and blessing Lady, with a calme minde, as well in quiet, 
as stirring times, studied how to keep her ancient under-earth buildings 
upon their first well laid foundations. (Life, 175) 


His experience in the years before 1603 inclined him to believe that, 
in spite of the combination under James of careless court luxury and 
arbitrary rule, a compromise between authoritarianism and personal 


11Monarchy, 52 and 50. 
12Greville understands quite well the impossibility of “returning” to a perfection 
forever lost. He advocates, instead, 
New making Paradise, where we began, 
Not in a garden, but the heart of Man. 
(Fame and Honour, 80) 
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liberty in the state was in fact possible. In short, Greville’s experi- 
ence seemed to demonstrate the advisability of following the max- 
ims exclusively of neither Machiavelli nor Bacon, but instead com- 
bining their worldly wisdom with a regard for morality, as Greville 
felt that Elizabeth herself had done. 


In a word, she preserved her Religion without waving, kept both her 
Martiall, and Civill Government intire above neglect, or practice, b 
which, with a multitude of like instances, she manifested to the World, 
that the well governing of a Princes own Inheritances, is (in the cleare 
house of Fame) superiour to all the far noised conquests of her over- 
griping Ancestors.... (Life, 204) 


These three main components, Calvinism, Stoicism, and state-expe- 
rience, are central to all Greville’s thought, no part of which re- 
mains untouched by their influence. One important field reflecting 
these influences is that of law; and it is law which is the basis of 
Greville’s theory of sovereignty. 


II 


Greville makes a fourfold division of law: divine, revealed, natu- 
ral, and positive (or human) law. He has not much to say of divine 
law, or the law eternal, save to remind readers that 


... the true ground of all our humane Laws, 
Ought to be that Law which is ever true, 
His Light that is of every being cause; 
Beyond whose providence what can be new? 
Therefore as means betwixt these two extreams™® 
Laws should take light at least from those sweet beams. 
(Monarchy, 257) 


The law eternal is superior to the whole or any part of the political 
sphere, as cause precedes and accounts for effect. That Greville has 
little to say of this Law which transcends law in this case merely 
reflects his conviction that God’s “providence” obviously takes 
precedence over any object or idea. 


18The “extreams” of arbitrary tyranny and democratic excess. See Monarchy, 253. 
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Scarcely more is said, though for a different reason, of revealed 
law. Greville pays lip service to the Testaments, “two examples. ., 
left [by] His Pen” (Religion, 71), and he states bluntly that of al] 
the laws available to men, 

... the onely best derived be, 
Out of those tenne words in Gods Testaments, 


Where Conscience is the base of policie.... 
(Humane Learning, 90) 


But he adds that “in the world” the laws of men have declined so 
far from the principles of the Decalogue as to become “meere Chil- 
dren of disease:’ Greville shows little of one quality characteristic of 
the Reformation, the insistence that individuals must adhere to the 
scriptural Word of God as a sole standard and rule of action. This 
is not to say that he questions scriptural authority: human laws 
should, he warns, be “shadowes of those Lawes divine”** (Humane 
Learning, 92) but his characteristic gloom, conditioned and rooted 
in practical experience, dictates his inability to admit that “those 
tenne words” can be an effective legal code in a world where ex- 
pediency has replaced “Conscience [as] . . . the base of policie’’ 
The fact that Greville is a statesman and not a divine may also ac- 
count in part for his comparative lack of emphasis on scriptural 
law. Long political experience, and not theological argument, is 
chiefly responsible for his realization of “the futility of appealing 
to Scripture as a guide in political matters:’* The ideal remains to 
color and partly to direct his thought; but although revealed law 
is clearly superior to the realm of politics, Greville cannot recon- 
cile its simple dictates (suited to a better regime) with the materi- 
alistic aims and methods of contemporary Europe. 

He is thoroughly aware of the claims of natural law upon men, 
though he rarely employs the specific term, and he seems to include 
a number of ideas under the generic head of “natural law.’ The dis- 
tinction drawn by D’Entréves (pp. 117-19) between two meanings 
of “natural law” evident in the political thought of the sixteenth 

14Greville uses the term “divine” to describe both divine law proper, ie., the 
primum mobile of creation, and the laws revealed to Moses by God. 


15Alexander P. D’Entréves, The Mediaeval Contribution to Political Thought 
‘ (Oxford, 1939), p. 103. 
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and seventeenth centuries is useful in this connection. There is, 
first, “the scholastic and traditional idea of the law of nature;’ which 
regards that law as 

a part of the eternal order which God has imposed upon creation, and 
therefore as an objective scheme of divinely constituted realities and 


rules to which man has to adjust his life if he is to be true to his own di- 
vine essence. 


The law of nature in this view is an objective norm, organized ac- 
cording to divine rescript. A later viewpoint, however, 

developed the conception of a thoroughly secular natural law, emanci- 
pated both from Scripture and tradition, and based on reason alone, 


without any qualification. . . . [This is] the idea that the law of nature 
is deducible by man’s reason alone. 


Greville does not wholly endorse the latter view since he will not 
allow such power and dignity to human nature. “There remains 
such natural corruption/In all our Pow’rs” (Religion, 13) that 
“knowledge” and “Conscience” are alike vitiated. Greville respects 
but never deifies the reason, for in his world reason has “yielded up 
her Sovereign Mace; and, since the Fall, is dependable only in sec- 
ondary ways. Although 


...as we do in humane bodies see, 

Where Reason Raigns in chief, not the affection, 

Order is great, not wanton liberty; 

Man to himself, and others a direction... , 
(Monarchy, 657) 


yet this same reason is hopelessly maimed. 


For as the Sunne doth, while his beams descend, 
Lighten the earth, but shaddow every starre: 
So Reason stooping to attend the Sense, 
Darkens the spirits cleare intelligence. 
(Humane Learning, 17) 


The specific term “law of nature” is used only twice by Greville. 
In both cases it signifies simply the dominance on earth of great over 
small, powerful over less powerful, an interpretation exclusively 
practical and directly suited to the conditions of a fallen world 
ranged by rapacious humanity. “The equall Laws of Nature... 
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almost everywhere (America excepted) proclames the greater to 
be naturally a Law-giver over the lesse” (Life, 205). He reminds 
the “Honourable Lady,’ “That obedience is just, the customes of 
Nations and lawes of Nature will assure you: who give the mightier 
pre-eminence, and the stronger, rule:’** State-experience is here evi- 
dently the controlling factor, nor is there in these definitions any 
foreshadowing of the later Puritan theories which evolve, from laws 
of nature, a theory of natural rights. But the patterns of thought 
leading to that theory are not ignored by Greville, although he 
does not refer to them as “laws of nature.’ There are, to begin with, 
“Jaws” which are both universal and natural, and which represent 
more than a mere quantitative measure. They are 


... those Laws which universal be, 
And thereby freely current everywhere, 
Doe with the grounds of nature best agree, 
And so with Man most reputation bear; 
As reason cast in frames to mould his passion, 
Which kept in bounds, keeps all his acts in fashion. 
(Monarchy, 256) 


Like Calvin, who held that man knows God by a “natural instine- 


tion;’ Greville asserts that man’s self-questionings “prove our Ne- 
ture feels a Deity” (Religion, 9). A sense of “religion” is one of 
these natural instincts, but there are several others. 


Religion thus we naturally profess 

Knowledge of God is likewise universal; 

Which divers Nations diversly express, 

For Truth, Pow’r, Goodness, Men do worship all; 
Duties to Parent, Child, Time, Men, and Place, 
All known by Nature, but observ’d by Grace. 

(Religion, 10) 


Greville denies that “custome, Time, or any other Cause” can 


. .. Foot out those impressions from our hearts 
Which God by Nature unto Man imparts, 
(Religion, 11) 


16L etter to an Honourable Lady, p. 23. 
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although, since the Fall, they remain only “Some ruinous notions, 
which our Nature showes/Of generall truths . . ’ (Humane Learn- 
ing, 15). If man were not corrupt, he would arrive at true religion 
by way of the good and virtuous life; natural law would evoke, at 
length, a union of natural and divine. 


... these impressions are so finely fixt 

In understanding, and the Conscience too, 

That if our nature were not strangely mixt, 

But what we knew it could as easily do, 
Men should (even by this spirit) in flesh and blood 
Grow happily, Adorers of the Good. 


If we could bend the force of Pow’r and Wit 
To work upon the heart, and make divorce 
There from the evil which perverteth it; 
In judgement of the Truth we should not doubt 
Good Life would find a good Religion out. 
(Religion, 12, 15) 


But “that former light of nature men liv’d in” is now extinct, and 


... there remains such natural corruption 
In all our Pow’rs, even from our Parents seed, 
As to the good gives native interruption; 
Sence stains affection; that Will, and Will Deed, 
So that what’s good in us, and others too 
We praise; but what is evil, that we do. 
(Religion, 13) 


These remarks are evidently Calvinistic; but they may be recon- 
ciled with the Stoic doctrine of a natural rule, or law, which ensures 


that in all men there dwells an innate respect for virtue. Epictetus 
writes: 


The very sight of good attracts one toward it, the sight of evil repels. 
The soul will never reject a clear impression of good . . . every one has 
come into the world with an innate conception as to good and bad... 
what is right to do and what is wrong." 


Epictetus, Works, ed. Percy E. Matheson (Oxford, 1916), III, 3; I, 11. See also 
Seneca, Moral Epistles, ed. Richard M. Gummere (Harvard, 1934), Epistle xli; and 
Marcus Aurelius, The Communings with Himself ... , ed. Charles R. Haines (Lon- 
| don, 1930), VII, 59. 
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Greville, like the Stoics, can consider “natural law” in terms of “an 
objective scheme of divinely constituted realities and rules” to 
which man should attempt to conform. He differs from them, in 
this connection, only in denying men the power, at present, to be- 
come efficient “Adorers of the Good.’ 

There is another set of terms by which Greville refers to these 
ideas. The “duties” called natural and universal, and the “impres- 
sions” ineradicable by “custome, Time, or any other Cause,’ are 
identical, for Greville refers to 

... mutual Duties to which man is born, 


And from which no soul can delivered be, 
By time, discretion, or authority. (Monarchy, 240) 


He adds that 


Conscience seal’d with horror plagueth those 
That against these born-duties doe oppose. (Monarchy, 241) 


These passages suggest the functional society, with its emphasis on 
duties rather than rights. Greville never denies that man has certain 
innate rights, but he is more concerned with the duties imposed on 
the members of society by both God and man. The performance 
of these duties by man is a moral obligation.** The Life calls the 
ideal society of “Kings, and People . . . Mediocrity, that reciprocall 
Paradise of mutuall humane duties” (180). Greville here undoubt- 
edly looks to the functional state in which each part does its proper 
duty, and not to a doctrine of rights worked out by man’s reason, 
and designed to emancipate certain parts from their duties. Man’s 
corrupt reason is reliable neither in the political nor the religious 
sphere. ‘True religion, for Greville, is certainly not 

... heathen virtue, which they do define 

‘To be a state of mind by Custome wrought, 

Where sublime Religion seems to refine 


Affection, perturbation, every thought 
Unto a Mens Adepta.... (Religion, 36) 


Contemporary statecraft clearly reveals the inefficiency of those 
“impressions . . . fixt/In understanding, and the Conscience too” 
in political conduct. 


18See especially Religion, 45. 
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If that outward work which pow’r pretends, 
Were life indeed, not frail Hypocrisie, 
Monarchs should need no other Laws to friend, 
Conscience being Base of their authority: 
By whose want, frailty flashing out mans error, 
Males thrones enwall themselves with Laws of terror. 
(Monarchy, 238) 


Natural law, therefore, remains innate in man, but helpless in 
political action, since human corruption—tracing to the Fall—pre- 
vents men from obeying its precepts. What is required is some 
forceful framework, benevolently but firmly administered, which 
will communicate the spirit of natural laws to mankind, and will 
ensure that men actually obey. This is the role of positive law. 

Greville realizes the difficulties of framing natural laws in a spirit 
sufficiently liberal, and he admits the shortcomings of positive law, 
as well as its abuses. The latter he condemns: those laws of Numa, 
for example, who “first enthralled Rome/And Natural freedom 
under legal doom” (Monarchy, 243), are unacceptable as an abso- 
lute standard. He distinguishes between laws made by tyrant and 
true king: 


This, to good uses for the publick cause, 

That, all mens freedoms under Will to bring, 
One Spider-like, the other like the Bee, 
Drawing to help or hurt humanity. 

(Monarchy, 320) 


He makes no effort to assert that positive laws are in themselves 
more than second-best. “Laws of Heav’n-like harmony” present a 
bitter contrast to “Mans Laws which but corrupt reason be” (Mon- 
archy, 242). Looking round his world, Greville sees that men are 


... more divide 
By Laws, then they at first by Language were; 
For who before by reasons light were guided, 
Since, fondly worship to such Idols bear; 
As those new masters stir up in mans heart, 
Who seldom find truth in the weaker part. 
(M nee , 244) 
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Positive law can only “form Mans outward vice;’ and never pierces 
to the “inward cause” of human corruption (Monarchy, 258). 
Nevertheless, it is by positive law that the State, that scheme of 
earthly order best able to restrain anarchy and prepare men for 
salvation,” maintains itself; and the maintenance of order in the 
State must be paramount. 


When from Order, Nature would decline, 
There is no other native cure but terror. 
(Humane Learning, 92) 


Since natural laws are powerless, and the Church neither can nor 
should effectively control the minds and acts of men, positive laws 
become the chief instrument of the preservers of order. 


...in Mans darkness since Church rites alone 

Cannot guard all the parts of Government, 

Lest by disorder, States be overthrown, 

Pow’r must use Laws as her best instrument; 
Laws being Maps, and Councellors that do 
Shew forth diseases, and redress them too. 

(Monarchy, 246) 


This granted, state-experience becomes once more the prim 

factor, buttressing the Calvinism which accounts in the first place 
for Greville’s position. Positive law is expedient. It “fixes the bent 
of peoples minds/From prying up . . 2’; it should be published in 
simple form, so that “Pow’rs Soveraignity” may “of universal 
justice bear a shew”; under law, freedom of speech is within limits 
to be encouraged, because “that credit never doth the Soveraign 
harm:’*° Greville calls on his state-experience, in short, to assign 
practical purpose to the law—its restraint of corrupt mankind’s evil 
by the restriction of passionate rebellion and the maintenance of 


19The State exists chiefly to “renovate” men, by restraining the evil of the world 
and that within man from obstructing the course of saving grace extended to man 
from God. 
...atrue King in his estate affects 
So from within man, to work out the right, 
As his Will need not limit or allay, 
The liberties of God’s immortal way. (Monarchy, 231) 


20Monarchy, 351, 262, 299. 
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delegated authority—while his Calvinism continues to regard law 
as the instrument assuring order in the State, by which in turn men 
are made readier than would be the case in a condition of anarchy 
to receive divine grace. 

Greville therefore considers that positive law implements natural 
law. It is debarred, however, from control over man’s spiritual 
life. Man’s “better part” is reserved “to God alone” (Monarchy, 
209), although the State may create political conditions likely 
to assist the purpose of this spiritual individualism. The exercise of 
positive law merely permits man’s spiritual business to be properly 
conducted. Greville would agree in principle with Vinogradoff’s 
description of natural law, which is 


primarily addressed to the conscience of man, supported by moral 
habits . . . an integral part of a moral order based on the natural proper- 
ties of human beings, more particularly on their reason.”* 


But the framework of positive law only makes available to men 
the benefits of natural law. Corrupt reason may not comprehend 
or control—in the sense that a conviction that man’s reason alone 
can deduce laws of nature implies control—natural law; nor can 
natural law itself keep political order. It remains therefore a force 
behind the scenes, exercising ethical influence upon government 
and upon positive law. Greville does not consider it an effective 
instrument to be revealed and wielded by the power of human 
reason. It is a normative concept, to which man must try to con- 
form in his actions and aims. It is clearly “above the State; and 
exists also for the good of the State, since obedience of ruler and 
ruled to its ethical precepts helps to prevent the dissolution of the 
State, which might otherwise result from excesses by one or another 
of the groups within the State. 

Positive law for Greville, as for Roman lawyers, is to natural 
law as lex is to jus. It is the State’s instrument in the practical sphere 
of politics, As such, it is imperative and coercive in nature, and 
lies within man’s capacity to use; positive law is exercised by the 
sovereign authority in the State. Here the State is “above the law?’ 


"Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Collected Papers (Oxford, 1928), II, 477-78. 
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Although in so far as positive law conforms to natural law, it reflects 
a force higher than that of the State, yet in practical effect within 
the political sphere, positive law remains subject to the State. And 
this law too exists for the State’s good, since adherence to positive 
law means adherence to the will and intention of the State creating 
that law. Thus, while Greville’s Calvinism grounds his approach to 
law, and his Stoicism helps to check the Calvinist tendency to dis- 
parage or reject natural law in favor of scriptural law, his state- 
experience is the prime factor in the relationship he establishes 
between natural and positive law, and in his conception of soy- 
ereignty, which largely depends upon that relationship. 


Ill 


Greville’s remarks on sovereignty reflect the influence of two 
contrasting points of view. He is attracted by that school of thought 
which, by assigning sovereignty irrevocably to the prince, throws 
its weight in favour of kingly absolutism, and tends to consider 
the prince superior to the force of law. Although the evidence is 
not conclusive, it appears likely that the work of Bodin was well 


known to Greville and played a part in forming this aspect of 
Greville’s doctrine of sovereignty, if only to confirm opinions 
based on material available to him elsewhere.”* At the same time, 
Greville often advocates the establishment and retention of checks 
upon the power of the ruler, and a number of passages in his work 
insist upon the supreme authority of law. The Vindiciae contra 
Tyrannos* may have had an effect in this regard; but Buchanan's 


22Although Greville is not to be accurately described as a politique, there is no 
doubt that Figgis’ explanation of the rise of that group could be applied also to 
Greville’s view of the proper relations of Church and State. “. . . for many minds the 
religion of the State has replaced that of the Church, or, to be more correct... 
religion is becoming individual while the civil power is a d as having the 

aramount claims of an organized society upon the allegiance of its members’ (John 

eville Figgis, Studies of Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius, 1414-1625 
[Cambridge, 1916], p. 124). 


23Junius Brutus [pseud.], Vindiciae contra Tyrannos (Amsterdam, 1660). This 
book is attributed by most bibliographers to Hubert Languet. Page references are 
to this edition. 
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De Jure Regni apud Scotos** seems to have been the main formative 
influence.”® 


The work of Bodin was almost certainly known to Greville, 
although it is not likely that the two men met during Bodin’s visit 
to England in 1581.** Dyer and Harvey knew and admired the 
work of Bodin. In 1577, Dyer asked Paulet to send him a personal 
copy of La République; the edition chanced to be exhausted, but 
Paulet placed an order for the next, and Dyer is supposed to have 
received a copy of the 1578 edition.” Harvey, listing notable con- 
temporaries who had commended him, included Bodin in a list 
which also named Sidney and Rogers.** He cited Bodin approv- 
ingly as a legal authority,” and remarked that studious research 
was impossible without a copy of La République at hand.*° Sidney 
knew Bodin’s Methodus, at least, and mentioned that work in a 
letter to his brother Robert;* the slightly contemptuous tone of 
Sidney’s comment is not surprising, for, attracted by the political 


24In George Buchanan, Opera Omnia (Edinburgh, 1715). Page references in this 
article are to this edition, and to the pagination a De Jure Regni within Volume I 
of that edition. 

The three “moralities” singled out by Greville in his description of Sidney’s 
Arcadia reflect these contrasting attitudes. Sidney, says Greville, was suggesting 
allegorically that kings should not “put off publique action, which is the splendor of 
Majestie’ nor delegate power overmuch; and that kings should not court contempt 
by descending “from the ep and reservednesse of Princely education, into the 
contemptible familiarity, an ——— freedome of Shepherds’ But, through Euar- 
chus, he also reminded his readers (according to Greville) that hereditary succession 
within one dynasty is not necessarily to be encouraged. Euarchus is praised for not 
having yielded to temptations which might “upon the never-failing pillars of occa- 
sion, amasednes of people, and sad offer of glorious novelties, have eee him to 
establish this Election for a time, successively, to him and his for ever? (Life, 11-14.) 

26See Beatrice Reynolds, Proponents of Limited Monarchy in Sixteenth Century 
France: Francis Hotman and Jean Bodin (New York, 1931), p. 107. 

27See Ralph M. Sargent, At the Court of Queen Elizabeth: The Life and Lyrics of 
Sir Edward. Dyer (Oxford, 1935), p. 49. The page references in this article are to 
Jean Bodin, Les Six Livres de la République (Paris, 1577). 

28 Works of Gabriel Harvey, 4 vols., ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1884-85), II, 83. 
Another name in this list is “Doctor Peter Baro a professour of divinity in Cam- 
bridge’ Baro and Greville were on friendly terms, and corresponded concerning 
theological questions. See the letter from Baro to Greville, G.B. Hist. MSS Comm., 
Cowper MSS, I, 16. 

2°Gabriel Harvey's Marginalia, ed. George C. Moore Smith (Stratford, 1913), 
P. 181. 30 Works of Gabriel Harvey, I, 137. 


‘The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet, ed. Steuart A. 
Pears (London, 1845), p. 199. 
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theories of Languet and Mornay, Sidney would not have been 
likely to endorse Bodin unreservedly. The Methodus, however, has 
been shown to have been well known to Rogers, Harvey, and per- 
haps Spenser, of the Sidney circle.** Greville, as one of the group, 
must reasonably be supposed to have been aware of Bodin’s work; 
and, considering his lifelong interest in legal and religious matters, 
he would have been likely to have read Bodin with some attention. 
It will be helpful to summarize briefly Bodin’s conception of sov- 
ereignty, not because Greville necessarily drew directly upon La 
République, but because that text provided a contemporary and 
authoritative version of the views which constitute an important 
part of Greville’s conception of sovereignty. 

To Bodin, sovereignty signifies four things. The first is supreme 
power, unrestrained by laws, over citizens and subjects (125, 197). 
Secondly, this power must be both perpetual and absolute (129). 
Thirdly, the power must not be a merely temporary grant, such as 
that extended to a ruler who holds “puissance comme depositaire, 
et garde de le puissance d’autruy” (125). Finally, and most im- 
portant, sovereignty means the power to make and break laws, 
without popular consent, and to abrogate existing laws (199, 132). 
The prince is the law, and is described as “la loy vive” (479); his 
command is therefore also law: “La loy n’est autre chose, que le 
commandement du souverain, usant de sa puissance” (150). These 
remarks, of course, refer only to positive law; Bodin insists that the 
law-giver is subordinate to both divine and natural law, although 
he certainly has not much to say on these matters.** Monarchy is 
the noblest form of the State; mixed forms are rejected (287). 
Sovereignty is to rest in the person of the monarch; indeed, Bodin 
proposes something akin to divine right. The monarch is not only 
God’s lieutenant, but his image (154). The prince is a veritable 
God on earth (190), nor may subjects rise against their prince, even 
when his commands are contrary to the laws of God and nature. 

82Leonard F. Dean, “Bodin’s Methodus in England Before 16257 Studies in Phi- 
lology, XXXIX (1942), 160-66. 


53“La loy de Dieu . . . est par dessus tous les Princes” (147); “La puissance absolue: 
des Princes & siegneuries souveraines, ne s’etend aucunement aux loix de Dieu, & de 
nature” (133); “... les princes ne sont point sugets aux loix . . . [except] les loix de 
Dieu & de nature” (146). 
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In such cases, subjects may evade but not actively resist the mon- 
archal power (259). Bodin does not explicitly propose hereditary 
succession as the sole and proper means of transmitting power, but 
he discourages election (241). The most significant point in his 
theory of sovereignty, however (for the purposes of this article), is 
that he does not clearly indicate the source of sovereignty. In one 
place (190) he declares that kings are established by God, and in 
another (351) that “Le Prince souverain ne recognoist, apres Dieu, 
rien plus grad que soy-mesmes”; but elsewhere (129) he admits the 
popular gift of power, in the first place, to a ruler. Correctly, there- 
fore, Bodin assigns two sources to sovereignty, and fails to decide 
finally in favor of either. The contrast between this vagueness and 
Bodin’s usual legalistic and detailed analysis is striking. He regards 
sovereignty as power; he has relatively little to say of the source of 
that power. He assigns less importance to the development of the 
State than to its present condition. Sovereignty is first defined, then 
applied to various forms of government and the manner in which 
each wields sovereignty. There is slight emphasis only on any idea 
that sovereignty irrevocably inheres in a specified person or group 
of the various divisions of the State, whatever its form. Although 
Bodin favors monarchy, he admits that, in fact, “en matiere d’estat, 
qui est maistre de la force, il est maistre des hommes, et des loix, et 
de toute la Republique” (231). For Bodin, accordingly, the State 
is above the law. Bodin’s monarch, in whom sovereignty resides, 
is the State. He makes and is above the law, which is chiefly im- 
portant as an instrument employed by the sovereign power in the 
State. Shirley writes of Bodin: 


The old theory of the State with divine sanction for its existence, and 
the King as guardian of its law, is gone. No longer is law a rule of opera- 
tion: it is the fiat of the King; no more a measure of conduct but a 
peremptory command.* 


The slight attention paid to the source of sovereign power by 
Bodin must have been regarded by Greville as a serious omission, 
since this question was in his time the continual subject of contro- 


John Shirley, Richard Hooker and Contemporary Political Ideas (London, 
1949), p. 192. 
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versy, and in the reign of James I was becoming the central political 
issue. Greville’s work shows that the problem troubled him; and he 
certainly did not brush by the point in Bodin’s rather cavalier 
manner, but turned instead to other authorities. 

The evidence to show that the Sidney group knew the Vindiciae 
and the De Jure Regni, although rarely referring to Greville himself, 
is quite complete. Both Languet and DuPlessis-Mornay were inti- 
mate with Sidney. Greville tells us of the strong and lasting bond 
linking Sidney with Languet in his Life of Sidney; and he accom- 
panied Casimir and his party, which included Languet, back to the 
Continent in February of 1579.** Sidney’s friendship with DuPlessis 
dated from St. Bartholemew, when the two may have met at 
Walsingham’s Paris house; they were certainly well acquainted 
when DuPlessis came to England in 1577. The wife of DuPlessis 
names Walsingham and Sidney as the chief friends of her husband 
at this time. She mentions Paulet, Killigrew, and Rogers among his 
English friends.** Sidney translated the first part of DuPlessis’ De Ja 
Verité de la Religion Chretienne, to which Greville refers in a letter 
to Walsingham in 1586.°" Professor Briggs has shown that the 
Arcadia reflects the influence of the Vindiciae;** but the implication 
in his second article that Greville also drew mainly on the Vindiciae 


is not justified by the evidence. It seems more likely that Greville 
looked instead to the work of George Buchanan. 

Languet knew and admired Buchanan; one of his letters to the 
Scotsman reads, in part: 


So well are you known to the whole Christian world by your virtue 
and the many monuments of your genius, that there is hardly a lover of 
learning and sound instruction who does not pay you the tribute of his 
ardent reverence and admiration . . . your virtues are my profoundest 
admiration.*® 


8SLife, pp. 8-10; Sargent, At the Court of Queen Elizabeth, p. 52. 


86Charlotte A. de Mornay, A Huguenot Family in the XVI Century, ed. and trans. 
Lucy Crump (London, 1926), PP. 33, 169, 170. Parallel evidence is available in David 
de Liques, Histoire de la Vie de Messire Philippes de Mornay (Leyden, 1647). 

87Cal. State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, 1581-1590, p. 369. 

88William D. Briggs, “Political Ideas in Sidney’s Arcadia? Stud. in Phil., XXVIII 
(1931), 137-61; and “Sidney’s Political Ideas? Stud. in Phil., XXIX (1932), 534-42. 

89P, Hume Brown, George Buchanan, Humanist and Reformer (Edinburgh, 1890), 
P- 343- 
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Harvey had read, and obviously admired, Buchanan’s work.*® An 
important article by Professor Phillips has shown the extent to 
which Buchanan’s writings were known and admired by members 
of the Sidney group, particularly Randolph and Rogers.** Rogers 
in 1579 asked Buchanan for the Edinburgh edition of the De Jure 
Regni; later in the same year, he and Randolph praised the work in 
print, while Sidney was in correspondence with Buchanan. The 
Arcadia may even reflect the influence of Buchanan’s work, 
although this is not certain.‘* Buchanan, however, was (as Phillips 
states) “‘in effect, a member in absentia of the Sidney circle”;** and 
Greville, as one of the circle, must be presumed to have been aware 
of Buchanan’s writings. It is significant that John Davies of Here- 
ford, the admirer of Greville,“* should have appended to his own 
manuscript copy of Greville’s political drama Mustapha the De Jure 
Regni of Buchanan.** Davies’ juxtaposition of the two works sug- 
gests strongly that he believed Mustapha to be, at least in part, a 
dramatic illustration of Buchanan’s doctrines. 

Comparison of the Vindiciae and the De Jure Regni with the 
work of Greville shows Buchanan’s treatise to have been the more 
likely influence on Greville. Both the Vindiciae and the De Jure 
Regni, of course, adopt an attitude toward the problem of sover- 
eignty almost entirely at variance with that of Bodin. The two 
documents have a number of points in common; several of these 
are present in Greville’s work. Both insist that sovereignty rests 
ultimately in “the people” and is expressed through their will; that 
a contractual arrangement exists between prince and people; that 
positive law is superior to the prince; and that active resistance to 


40Marginalia, pp. 158, 162-63. 


41James E. Phillips, “George Buchanan and the Sidney Circle? Huntington Library 
Quarterly, XII (1948), 23-56. 


42The insistence of the Vindiciae upon the central role of the aristocracy in gov- 
ernment, which is not reproduced to the same degree in Buchanan (see below) sug- 
gests that Sidney may have looked rather to the Vindiciae than to the De Jure Regni. 
*8Phillips, p. 55. 


“4See Davies’ sonnet praising Mustapha, dedicated to “the immortall memory and 
deserved honor of the Writer of the Tragedy of Mustapha (as it is written, not 
printed) by Sir Fulk Grevill Knight? in Grosart’s edition of Greville’s works, I, 53. 


‘Sir Israel Gollancz, Athenaeum, January 11, 1907; quoted in Phillips, 42n. 
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the prince is justifiable under particular circumstances. Both insist 
on the primary and continuing role which natural laws play in 
society. But Buchanan’s view of these doctrines does not exactly 
reproduce that of the Vindiciae. The latter states that only an 
aristocratic magistracy may decide and act for the people at large: 
“Huius vero foederis seu pacti, regni officiarii vindices et custodes 
sunt:”*° Buchanan states, indeed, that law should not be “imponi” 
according to “universi populi judicio . . . sed ut prope ad con- 
suetudinem nostram ex omnibus ordinibus selecti ad Regem in 
concilium coirent:’** But he adds at once, “Deinde, ubi apud eos 
factum esset, id ad populi judicium deferretur;’ signifying by 
“populi” in this context obviously the people at large. And within 
a few lines he asserts: 
Non . . . solum plus vident ac sapiunt multi, quam unus quilibet eorum 
seorsum, sed etiam quam unus, qui quemvis eorum ingenio & prudentia 
praecedat. Nam multitudo fere melius quam singuli de rebus omnibus 
judicat. (Opera, I, 13) 
These remarks appear to reflect a less strictly aristocratic point of 
view than that proposed by the Vindiciae. Similarly, where the 
latter insists that the decision to resist kingly authority in an active 
way, as well as the leader’s role in such a movement, must rest with 
the aristocratic few, Buchanan proposes instead: 
Quod si major populi pars legem jubere & magistratum creare potest, 
quis vetat quo minus & ipse de magistratu judicare, & judices ei ferre 
queat? (Opera, I, 34) 
Laws of nature, to “Brutus,” are important chiefly in that they justify 
active resistance against tyrants; Buchanan conceives of the law of 
nature rather as a constant and restraining force, infused by God in 
the minds of men, by which they may tell good from evil. The 
Vindiciae insists on a theocracy (though not a strictly Calvinistic 
one) as the only acceptable governmental pattern; but Buchanan 
makes no such proviso, nor does he turn so much to Scripture as to 
classical history for his supporting examples. A difference exists 
also between the views of “Brutus” and Buchanan in regard to the 
origins of the State. The Vindiciae supposes an original agreement 
between God and people, to which is superadded a compact be- 
46 Vindiciae, p. 294. 47O pera Omnia, I, 12. 
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tween king and people, when the kingly office is inaugurated. Thus, 
“religious duty;’ as Sabine remarks,“* remains “the most important 
reason for rebellion’ Buchanan says nothing of any original agree- 
ment; he supposes God to have freely given men the capacity to 
form civil society, with no reservations of a contractual form (5-6). 
In time, as human bodies naturally become diseased and require 
physicians, political bodies required kings to maintain justice, which 
is the health of the State. A contract then came into being between 
king and people, and this document or agreement resembles the 
second pactum of the Vindiciae. But the effect of Buchanan’s ex- 
planation of political origins is “to minimize the dependence of 
politics upon theology:’*° 

Greville, of course, specifically rejects both aristocratic and 
democratic forms of government.” This rejection means that he 
would not have accepted wholeheartedly, at least, the views of 
the Vindiciae. Further, he is unalterably opposed to the type of 
theocracy advocated by “Brutus;’ since he regards the State as the 
one earthly institution which can make even minor contributions 
to the working out in man of the divine intention. The State is not 
to be a Church-State. Greville and Buchanan, though not avoiding 
biblical reference, favor classical examples to support their argu- 
ments; this is not true to the same degree of the Vindiciae. Greville, 
like Buchanan, regards natural law as a universal attribute which 
must be given force by positive law; at no time does he call natural 
law in support of any doctrine of active resistance. Greville con- 
siders the first beginnings of the State “natural”; he does not men- 
tion any original contract between God and people, although he 
does assume a later contractual arrangement between king and 
people. Greville is also especially fond of the imagery of sickness in 
the body of the State; and, although he is as vague as Buchanan as 
to the exact reason for the first institution of kings," he shares the 
Scotsman’s tendency to describe the king as a paternal physician 

‘8George H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 1937), p. 379. 


‘Tbid., p. 384. 50See Monarchy, 639-40; 584, 600, 606-607. 
*1Greville’s “explanation” for the decline of the original society to a condition re- 
quiring the institution of kings is merely that 
. by decree of Fate this Corporation 
Is alter’d since, and Earths fair Globe miscarried.... (Monarchy, 17) 
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caring for the ills of the State. These comparisons appear to suggest 
that, while Greville very probably knew both the Vindiciae and the 
De Jure Regni, he may have been influenced particularly by 
Buchanan’s treatise. 

Buchanan’s conception of sovereignty involves four central doc- 
trines, the fourth in a manner summing up and containing the others, 
Sovereignty is vested in the people at large; the king has no arbi- 
trary power over all things (8), while the people, who are “better” 
than the king (34), include all positive laws within their control 
(23). The people make the law; the king is only a custodian; 
“, .  penes populum ut leges ferat & perferat; sint Reges velut tabu- 
lariorum custodes” (13). Secondly, the people, when they assigned 
power to the king, made a pact with him; this pact is revocable b 
either party if the other breaks its injunctions (6, 9, 38). Thirdly, 
the king is subordinate to positive law, which is in turn subject to 
the people: “Lex igitur Rege potentior est, ac velut rectrix & mod- 
eratrix & cupiditarum & actionum eius. . . . Uter potentior, popu- 
lus an lex? Universus, opinor, populus” (34). Finally, these doc- 
trines mean that the law, for Buchanan, is above the State, since the 
people-at-large is not “the State;’ but only a potentially restrictive 
body, which has assigned “State”-power to a king who rules with 
the representatives of the people; the people-at-large is content with 
that assignment so long as the king fulfills the terms of the original 
contract by obeying the laws of the land. These views, of course, 
are diametrically opposed to those put forward by Bodin. Greville, 
however, because of his immediate political experience under Eliza- 
beth and James, managed to evolve a doctrine of sovereignty which 
contained important elements from both sides." 

52The parallels between Greville’s thought and that of Hooker are unquestion- 
ably suggestive and intriguing. The discrepancies in the field of religious thought be- 
tween the views of these two men seem to be considerable. Yet in the field of political 
theory, both attempt to reconcile theory with the actual political situation obeaining 
in Elizabethan times; both are receptive to the notion of contract; neither will coun- 
tenance the right of active resistance. There is no reference whatever to Hooker or 
his work in Greville’s writings, but Greville is notoriously chary of reference to fig- 
ures who have been shown to be important in his thought and work. The similarities 
between Greville and Hooker are extensive enough to suggest that Greville was 


working out a doctrine of sovereignty which would in some respects el the 
views set out in the Ecclesiastical Polity. It is hoped to be able to treat this question 


in a separate paper. 
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IV 


Greville usually regards sovereignty, with Bodin, as de facto 
power, inhering in the monarch. He employs the term “Pow’r” as 
a general rule synonymously with “Soveraignity”; and, in the 
Treatise of Monarchy, makes it refer throughout to the persons of 
monarchs, whether good kings, who 


... keep their Soveraignity above, 
By using Councels not of Fear, but Love, 
(Monarchy, 303) 


or tyrants, to whom 


Mans felicity is not the end, 

But self-contracting Soveraignity, 

Neither to Scepter nor to People friend. 
(Monarchy, 307) 


All the uses of the term in the Treatise of Monarchy refer to that 
political power residing in the prince, as head of the functional 
State; the reference to Elizabeth’s “steady hand in the government 
of Soveraignity” in the Life of Sidney (176) is typical of Greville’s 
usage. Further, although Greville nowhere reproduces Bodin’s as- 
signment to the prince of the right “a donner et casser des loix;’ he 
nearly approaches this position. The monarch may certainly “dis- 
pense with law” at his will, since only he can distinguish laws which 
“with the grounds of nature best agree” (Monarchy, 256, 298, 273) 
from those which merely enslave man to his baser instincts. The 
monarch is also empowered to reform the administration of the law, 
to apply the law, and to use the law: “Pow’r must use laws as her 
best instrument” (Monarchy, 273, 255, 246). Kings must give their 
consent that law may live: “Thrones . . . as Lords of the choice/ 
Give life or death to all acts by their voice” (Monarchy, 289). 
Though “Assemblies of Estate” literally “mould” the laws, the sub- 
ject, in a later passage, is specifically excluded from “the Princely 
Orb of making laws,’ which is “farre above his Roll” (Monarchy, 
288, 356). Other verses suggest that the popular assembly is rather 
to be an adviser, and a barometer of the State’s temper, than to par- 


ticipate in the exercise of sovereignty. In this regard, kings are bet- 
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ter advised, for reasons ethical and expedient, to call and consult 
Parliaments in accordance with ancient custom, than to rule with- 
out them. As the body’s “common sense” summons, ranges, and 
estimates “pain or pleasure;’ the Crown summons legislative bodies 
primarily to ascertain the state of the nation, while allowing reason- 
ably free expression of opinion, and directing legislation. In short, 


... Soveraignity still keeps above 
And from her Center makes these Circles move. 
(Monarchy, 291) 


Dunning’s remark on Bodin’s theories thus far applies equally to 
those of Greville: 


... the tyrant is no less sovereign than the king. Sovereignty is a politi- 
cal fact, consisting only in the possession and exercise of supreme power: 
the distinction between true royalty and tyranny rests on a moral prin- 
ciple, and is determined by the mode of exercising this power.** 


But Greville is not prepared to admit the monarch’s freedom from 
the limitations of positive law, which Bodin considers vital to the 
true prince. He praises Elizabeth’s vision, which 


perswaded this Lady to restrain the slavish Liberties of ‘Transcendency, 
within Lawes, and Parliaments, as two unbatter’d Rampires against all 
overwrestings of power, or mutinies of people. ... (Life, 196) 


Although he grants the existence of English monarchs’ “inherent 
and tender prerogatives” (Life, 186), Greville constantly inveighs 
against the extension of these beyond the scope allowed by law and 
custom. “Kings should not multiply . . . Prerogatives in Govern- 
ment” (Monarchy, 446). Elizabeth, in particular, 


... this blessed, and blessing Lady, with a calme minde, as well in quiet, 
as stirring times, studied how to keep her ancient under-earth buildi 
upon their first well laid foundations. And if she found ——— stray d, 
rather to reduce them back to their originall circuits, then suffer a 
to be made over, or besides those time-authorized assemblies. (Life, bef 


58William A. Dunning, A History of Political Theories, Vol. Il: Luther to Montes- 
quieu (New York, 1931), p. 100. 
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He suggests also that the precedents which would give a color of 
legality to any increase in Crown power are best left uncalled upon. 


Neither did she by any curious search after Evidence to enlarge her 
Prerogatives Royall, teach her subjects in Parliament, by the like self- 
affections, to make as curious inquisition among their Records, to col- 
our any encroaching upon the sacred Circles of Monarchy; but left the 
rise or fall of these two ballances asleep, with those aspiring spirits, who 
(by advantage of state, or time taken) had been authors of many biaced 
motions: And in some confused Parliaments amongst the Barons Wars, 
even forced her Ancestors, with one breath, to proscribe and restore: to 
call out of the House of Commons, by Writ, to the Upper House, dur- 
ing the Session: Wherein one mans sudden advancement proves envious 
to foure hundred of his equals: and from the same, not truly active, but 
rather passive vaine, to imprison and release unjudicially, sometime striv- 
ing to master the multitude, by their Nobility, then again waving the 
Nobility with the multitude of people; both marks of disease, and no 
healthfull state in a Monarchy. (Life, 174) 


This important passage demonstrates Greville’s coolness to extra- 
legal methods, even when employed by a monarch in an emergency. 
Not only is the prince subject to divine law and natural law, (Mon- 
archy, 255-57 and 240) but he is bound by positive law too. 

For active pow’r must not her bounds enlarge 

By stretching Crown rights (which by Law descend) 

0 taxe, impose, monopolize, or charge, 
As if both God and Man’s Law had no end. 
(Monarchy, 310) 


Nor does Greville regard the monarch’s sovereignty as perpetual 
or absolute. He prefers “our moderate form of Monarchie” to “a 
precipitate absolutenesse” (Life, 54). He cannot forget that the 
original assignment of power to the prince was an assignment, how- 
ever necessary, by the people at large; and though the verses de- 
scribing that act (Monarchy, 24-25) are vague and capable of more 
than one interpretation, later passages show that he does not con- 
sider the original “choice” which “rais’d a sovereign” as necessarily 
conferring al] the power, or even as conferring the power beyond 
recall. He describes the initial arrangement as 


That Infancy, where men, by what they gave, 
The rest intended for their use to have. (Monarchy, 446) 
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In this new-created State, 


... the Rights divided be, 
Some into hands of People, some of Kings. 
(Monarchy, 495) 


Greville finds the source of sovereignty in the people at large; and 
though this group “gave” power into the hands of a monarch, not 
all sovereignty was so transmitted, since a part was retained. The 
sovereignty wielded by a prince is subject to another and higher 
standard, and failure to recognize this is likely to mean that the 
monarch loses his sovereignty altogether. 


The stampe of Soveraignitie makes currant 
Home brasse to buy, or sell, as well as gold: 

Yet marke: the Peoples standard is the warrant 
What man ought not to doe, and what he should. 
Of words we are the Grammar, and of deeds 
The harvest both is ours, and eke the seeds. 

(Alaham, Chorus IV, 37-42) 


Therefore, 


Princes again, o’er-rack not your Creation, 
Lest power return to that whence it began.™* 
(Monarchy, 26) 


Conduct by a prince counter to “the Peoples standard” will mean 
loss of his sovereignty, and, far more important, loss of order in the 
State. Such conduct usually takes the form of arbitrary rule, im- 
posed by a monarch to whom sovereignty is literally perpetual and 
absolute. Greville opposes this sort of thing on two grounds: kings 


54A speech made by Greville in Parliament, on the 3rd of March, 1592/93, expresses 
the same idea, although the speech concludes by asserting the authority of the prince, 
and therefore (like Greville’s literary work) reflects his characteristic two-sided con- 
cept of sovereignty. 

*,.. it is said, our countries are poor, and we must respect them that sent us hither. 
Why, so we must also remember who called us hither. This cause is hard, for there is 
necessity against necessity, danger against danger, and inward discontent against out- 
ward forces. The poor are grieved by being overcharged; this must be helped by in- 
creasing our own burthen; for otherwise the weak feet will complain of too heavy 
body; that is to be feared. If the feet knew their strength as well as we know their 
oppression, they would not bear as they do. But to answer them, it sufficeth that the 
time requireth it; and in a prince power will command? Parliamentary History of 
England, 1066-1803; Vol. I, 1066-1625 (London, 1806), p. 822. 
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should not give way to arbitrary extremes, for they are then run- 
ning counter to those “impressions” rooted in men, i.e., to natural 
law; besides, kings must not so give way, for to “over-racke” the 
people is to prepare the way for rebellion and anarchy, the inevita- 
ble consequences of assigning positive law less than its due in the 
structure of the State. It is primarily because Greville, like the 
monarchomachs, keeps in mind the source of sovereignty, and the 
claims of natural and universal “laws,” that he recoils from the easy 
assignment to the prince of total absolutism. 

Does it follow that a people may justly rebel against a tyrant? 
Although numerous verses warn that the people will, soon or late, 
certainly rebel against tyrannical rulers, Greville unquestionably 
accepts the mediaeval doctrine, repeated by Bodin and in the work 
of most Tudor political writers, that only God may overthrow 
king or tyrant. 

..- if Pow’r will exceed, then let Mankind 
Receive oppression, as fruits of their error, 
Let them, again, live in their duties shrin’d, 
As their safe Haven from the winds of terror, 
Till he that rais’d Pow’r to mow mans sins down, 
Please for Pow’rs own sins, to pluck off her Crown. 
(Monarchy, 191) 


Man must endure, also, because of his own nature. 


Man then repine not at the boundless Kings, 
Since you endure the fate of your fore-fathers, 
To whom God did foretell, on humane wings 
How inequality once rais’d still gathers, 
Their choice offended him, please you it must, 
Whose dregs still in you, on you, make it just. 
(Monarchy, 25) 


These remarks suggest some affinity on Greville’s part with the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, as preached by James I in the 
Trew Law; and a brief comparison of Greville’s statements with 
that doctrine will help to clarify his conception of sovereignty. 
Greville by no means subscribes to all the tenets of “divine right”; 
as usual, he accepts some and rejects others. Figgis®* advances four 


‘Figgis, Political Thought, pp. 5-6. 
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propositions as characteristic of the theory of divine right: (1) that 
monarchy is a divinely ordained institution; (2) that the king pos. 
sesses indefeasible hereditary right; (3) that sovereignty is invested 
entirely in the king, who is incapable of legal limitation; (4) that 
monarchy, true or tyrannical, must not be resisted by the subject, 
With the last of these points, Greville is evidently in agreement, 
With the third he certainly does not agree. That monarchy is 4 
divinely ordained institution Greville appears to believe. Though 
men’s “choice offended” God, their freedom to choose and the 
over-arching divine fiat for that choosing are not, apparently, 
involved in men’s offense. The conventional references to “Gods 
Subalternes” or even “Types of Heavenly Excellence” need not 
stand alone. Monarchy, unlike the “frail confused policie” of 
democracy, or “newfangled” aristocracy, was the original form of 
the State, in those “best times;’ when man 

... priz’d 

That old Monarchal form, before the new 

Confused Moulds, by error since devis’d.... 

(Monarchy, 653) 


Greville determines never to “cast scandall upon the sacred founda- 
tions of Monarchy” (Life, 153), and says of Elizabeth that “she was 
as well servant to God as by Him King over Peoples” (Life, 171). 
Finally, the Elect, in whom works “That Spirit Divine, which Life, 
Pow’r, wisdome is,’ know that 


. . these Crowns, these Theatres of Clay 
Derive their earthly pow’r from pow’r Divine. 
(Religion, 66) 


Indefeasible hereditary right, however, is a matter of some doubt 
for Greville. With English kings not only claiming the throne by 
heredity but proposing as a matter of course to continue that 
arrangement indefinitely, the discreet statesman could hardly ex- 
press an opposite opinion, nor was Greville the man to ignore such 
considerations. But he asserts the principle only rarely, and never 
unequivocally. Condemning the Roman people for their “tumul- 
tuous election of Caesars” (Monarchy, 633), which brought dis- 
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order and anarchy, he implies that the traditional and heredit 
method of succession was preferable. Speaking of Elizabeth, he 
remarks, 


... if we shall examine the reason of her cutting between Lawes, Kings 
powers, and the Peoples freedome, by so even a thread, what can it be, 
but a long and happy descent within the pedegrees of active Princes, 
together with the moderating education of Kings children in those 
times .... (Life, 192) 


But this is hardly an unquestionable endorsement of hereditary 
right; in fact, Greville proceeds to account for Elizabeth’s success 
in terms rather of her innate capabilities, and the Life itself shows 
that he thought of the Queen as a being almost superhuman and 
certainly extraordinary in every way. “That wonder of Queens, 
and women,’ “this unmatchable Queen,’ so utterly dominated and 
epitomized her age, in his view, that her death was, in a sense, that 
of all men; Greville writes “to revive my self in her memory” (Life, 
113 ff.). More significant, therefore, are the passages which refer 
generally to hereditary right. A stanza describing the early decline 
of the State is interesting. 


. .. since Election doth resign to Birth, 

True worth to Chance, brave industry to Blood, 

Nature to Art; and Force command the Earth, 

That Native Commerce which wrought mutual good 
*Twixt Crowns and Men, was soon exil’d from hence, 
And we like Beasts left no right but in Sence. 

(Monarchy, 35) 


Although this refers to the nobility, the invidious comparison of 
heredity with a healthily assertive native virtue can be extended to 
the most obvious example of heredity, the Crown, which in the 
person of James might be said to demonstrate the less happy vag- 
aries of “chance’’ Just such an extension is made in Alaham. 
Mahomet is the only thoroughly sympathetic figure in the play, 


and is described as one who 


... with honor faine would change the tide 

Of times corrupt: here stopping violence, 

There countermining craft, and pleading right .... 
(Alabam, Prol., 111-13) 
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He is the moral politician whom Greville would place at the side 
of the “true king”: equally devoted to justice, honor, and love, 
and as short-lived as the author’s pessimism is strong, his sentiments 
are evidently Greville’s. It is therefore striking to find Mahomet 
advising Alaham that heredity is no warrant for succession. 

Kings children are no Kings; Authority 

Goes not by blood; she sets another rate: 

Use, is her kinne; Grace, her affinity. 

(Alaham, I, ii, 99-101) 


Leaving aside some of the implications in this passage, it is clear that 
Greville does not unquestioningly support a principle of indefeas- 
ible hereditary right to rule, which sanctions the transmission of 
kingship under all conditions. He admits that the principle is often 
advisable; hereditary right may be more likely to keep order in the 
State than other methods. But the events of the play show that weak 
or unfit heirs bring only disaster and anarchy to the State; and the 
underlying lesson of Alaham is that if the king proves unequal to the 
task of preserving law and order—which is more than merely a 
secular duty—hereditary right must give way to more vital consid- 
erations. Greville, then, reserves judgment concerning the wisdom 
of a universal application of this principle. 

The explanation of Greville’s acceptance of some and rejection 
of other dogmas connected with the theory of divine right is 
chiefly to be found in his own experience of government under 
two very different monarchs. The reign of Elizabeth was distin- 
guished by a unique state of affairs, in that for the first time in 
England, two opposed yet co-operating conceptions of the nature 
and function of government were represented in strength; not only 
in the country at large but in the machinery of the State was this 
dualism apparent. Elizabeth’s rule retained much of the Henrician 
centralization of governmental authority in the hands of ruler and 
council, a development tracing to times when 
the nation had mo desire to find itself frequently summoned to give the 


King its advice, and what was more important, to fill the royal ex- 
chequer by additional grants from its own purse.** 


5¢This quotation and that following it are from David L. Keir, The Constitutional 
History of Modern Britain: 1485-1937 (London, 1943), pp. 38, 160. Italics mine. 
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But already in the reign of Elizabeth there was growning up a new 
spirit which in Stuart times was to make it possible for Parliament 
to “contend that the customary request for the confirmation of 
parliamentary privileges was a mere polite formality and that priv- 
ileges were valid even against the Crown’ In short, the theory of 
the omnicompetent State, clearly centered in King and council, 
was being challenged increasingly by what Blackstone (in the 
eighteenth century) called “the omnicompetence of Parliament: 
That the battle was already joined is evident from the numerous 
clashes and frictions between Elizabeth and the Commons. The 
latter won an initial concession in the matter of arrest within the 
House, but other attempts met with universal failure, whether 
fought over freedom of debate in ecclesiastical matters, or in foreign 
affairs, or over financial questions.** However, the tact and political 
acumen of Elizabeth prevented matters from reaching a state of 
violence, and thus, owing partly to a national unity enforced by 
danger from abroad, but largely through the personal abilities of 
the ruler, two logically irreconcilable attitudes to government con- 
tinued to exist side by side with only occasional conflicts. These 
conflicts were minor and comparatively infrequent, but they helped 
both to improve the position of the popular party and to define the 
ruler’s authority, without much “loss of face” by either side. In 
fact, there often resulted greater understanding on both sides, and 
increased loyalty of the people to their ruler. The deeper rifts of 
which these first stirrings were indicative did not, in Elizabeth’s 
time, become apparent. When in the days of James they did finally 
appear, it must quickly have become evident to Greville that no 
rigid political mechanism such as James envisaged, with its extreme 
interpretation of one side only of the “functional society”—that of 
the service of body to head—could bring anything but increasing 
distrust between ruler and people, leading at last to rebellion or to 
anarchy. When the times made clear that Elizabethan methods 
might no longer suffice to maintain order in the State, Greville 


"The Students’ Blackstone, ed. R. M. N. Keir (London, 1890), pp. 23-24. 


‘For example, Strickland’s Case, Peter Wentworth’s Case, the Parliamentary ef- 
fort to discuss matters relating to Mary Queen of Scots, the attempt to secure con- 
trol over tax amounts (1593), and the attack on monopolies (1598). 
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turned to the methods advocated by such men as Buchanan. But 
he could never bring himself to assert absolutely that a better goy- 
ernment might be found than that of “this wise and moderate Goy- 
ernesse;’ Elizabeth. 

The “practical test” of each given circumstance, therefore, was 
central in Greville’s political thought. He refused to make an iron- 
clad assignment of sovereignty to any one part of the body politic; 
for, although kings like James should properly be limited by the 
authority of Parliament assembled, yet if another Elizabeth should 
appear, political wisdom would not be served by submitting the 
monarchal foresight and comprehension to the whims of lesser 
men. That is why we find Greville assigning “Thrones” the power 
of life and death over all (Parliamentary) “acts,’ and granting 
monarchs the power to dispense with positive laws, while warning 
princes to “restrain the slavish Liberties of Transcendency, within 
Lawes, and Parliaments,’ and suggesting that something in the 
nature of an original contract between sovereign and people retains 

-its validity. Looking back to Elizabeth, Greville leans to Bodin; 
observing the acts of James, he feels the need for restraints on the 
monarch in the manner suggested by Buchanan; and the opposing 
tendencies constantly recur, even within individual poems. Gre- 
ville’s sympathy for the voluntarist bias of Calvinist thought, and 
his accompanying tendency to give some credence to the notion of 
the divine hand behind the State which makes it a rampart against 
further worldly disorder, support his experience under Elizabeth. 
Again, his sympathy for the Stoic dependence on a universal broth- 
erhood of man, which is at the same time a natural law, combines 
with his arguments in favor of the natural growth of the State to 
support his experience under James. The net result is a body of 
thought which favors neither, which constantly refers to an existing 
political situation, and which refuses, even in its Bodinist aspects, 
to allow the monarch complete mastery over positive law. 


Vv 


Precisely because he had served in positions of trust under Eliza- 
beth and James I, Greville stands at the crossroads of political 
thought in England equally with any of the various figures stated 
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to be so situated by Professor Mosse." There is little doubt that he 
looks to the past rather than forward in time. His watchword is not 
“natural rights” but “order;’ and although he defends the native 
rights of men, he always holds at least that it is better to keep order 
in the State with a bad king than to let order decline and disappear. 
Although he praises Elizabeth for repudiating any 

,.. secret intent to indennize [the people’s] lives, wealth, and free- 
domes, into a ship of Athens, of which the name being old, and all rid- 


ers, Sleepers, and other Timbers new, they were to be shipped downe a 
streame of the like nature ever, and yet never the same, (Life, 191) 


the dominant tone of the Life is one of admiration for the control 
which the Queen exercised over all parts of the State. No real 
political initiative is assigned to Parliament. The Queen is “ever 
comming upon the stage a Commander, and no Petitioner;’ so that 
“she preserv’d her state above the affronts of Nobility, or people; 
and, according to birthright, still became a soveraigne Judge over 
any dutifull, or encroaching petitions of Nobles, or Commons” 
(Life, 175). The monarch nominates, chooses, disposes. Subordinate 
liberties are explicitly described as existing by the express will of 
the monarch (Life, 182). “Her Parliaments she used,’ “her Clergy 
... She fashioned . . . that they in limiting themselves, enlarged 
her Royalties”; “Her Yeomendry . . . she maintained in their 
abilities”; “to be short, she kept awe stirring over all her Courts, and 
other imployments” (Life, 187-89). His insistence on the func- 
tional apparatus of the State also reflects the desire to preserve a 
controlled order; the proper functioning of head and limbs is one 
of the “stays against confounding Liberty” (Monarchy, 254). But 
under a James, “native liberties” must be secured and protected; 
monarchs must not, by suspending Parliaments, 

have all other native birthrights, viz. Pulpits, Lawes, Customes, Voyces 
of Appeale, Audits of Trade, humble, and reverent mention of Cor- 
onation-oaths; legall publishers, and maintainers of War, true Maps of 
Diseases, and cures throughout her Kingdome, with many other 
mutuall ciments of honour, and use, between Soveraigne, and subjects, 
like to be confounded, or at least metamorphosed into Prerogative Taxes, 
wherein the people neither have voyces, nor valuable returne. (Life, 190) 


_ George L. Mosse, The Struggle for Sovereignty in England (East Lansing, Mich- 
igan, 1950). 
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Greville is well aware of the two forces striving for control of soy- 
ereignty, and he can admit the justice of the position which will be 
based increasingly on the concept of “natural right:’ But the reality 
of good government under Elizabeth means more to him than the 
vision of a future polity organized on a very different plan; not only 
does he see the dangers which may prevent that utopia from taking 
shape, but religious and political convictions prevent him from 
insisting upon continual application to political fact of the theory 
that sovereignty first sprang from the people at large. Experience 
has taught him that a healthful desire for “native birthrights” is 
easily transformed into a ruinous craving for “wanton liberty” 
(Monarchy, 657)—significantly contrasted in this passage with 
“order’’ “If libertie they finde, then Anarchie they make; (Mus. 
tapha, I, ii, 216) since corruption spares not even the reason. 


Reason stooping to attend the Sense 
Darkens the spirits cleare intelligence. 
(Humane Learning, 17) 


Therefore a benevolent central power is highly preferable to even 
a semi-democratic regime. 


... absolute pow’rs that will respected live, 
Must govern greatness, with a greater mind, 
And care their actions may no scandal give, 
As unto change or littleness inclin’d; 
But with a constant universal care, 
Make them good Subjects that ill people are. 
(Monarchy, 360) 


In Greville’s thought are to be observed elements both of the 
political point of view seeking to attain the idea of what Gierke 
calls “a single State-personality;’* and of the contrasting view which 
recognizes the existence of ruler and people as separate “subjects of 
rights.’ “The primary aim of Bodin,’ says Gierke, (p. 59), “was to 
attain by the unqualified rejection both of limited and divided 
majesty, a Ruler-personality which included and absorbed the 
whole conception of the State” Greville regards this condition as 


6°Orto Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500 to 1800, ed. and trans. 
Sir Ernest Barker (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 58-59. 
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desirable under certain conditions, viz., Elizabethan rule; his idea 
of sovereignty is most often expressive of the ruler’s will as signi- 
fying the will of the State. At the same time, at least two of the 
three attitudes regarded by Gierke as inimical to the formulation 
of “any conception of a single State-personality” are reflected in 
Greville. Whether or not he considers the ruler’s sovereignty to be 
limited by “the constitutionally determined rights of the people” 
as exercised through an implicitly revocable contract, he certainly 
considers the ruler limited by the “native liberties” of the originally 
sovereign people at large (even if this limitation is dictated only by 
expediency); and he also seems to admit “the possibility of a 
‘mixed’ constitution, with a division of sovereignty between king 
and people” (Gierke, p. 59). Yet Greville is by no means a pre- 
cursor of those who develop the theory of natural rights to its logical 
limits. Gierke writes: 


The primary practical object pursued by the theorists of Natural Law 
was the delimitation of an area within which objective Right [“what 
we call Law”—Gierke’s note] should be withdrawn from the caprice of 
the legislator, and subjective Right should escape the attacks of the 
State’s authority. (Gierke, p. 39) 


Greville is undoubtedly concerned to withdraw law from legislative 
caprice; but he has little to say in support of “subjective Right” 
against “the State’s authority:’ Nor is the approach to political 
theory which is based on natural law, which thinks in terms of 
. ‘natural rights,’ and which claims “to measure existing institutions 
by the irrefragable rule of Reason” (Gierke, p. 39), agreeable to 
Greville, whose Calvinist attitude to the order of grace attracts, if 
it does not dictate, his position in regard to the order of nature. 
Thus, factors pulling in opposite directions must be combined to 
describe at all completely Greville’s conception of sovereignty; and 
the difficulties consequent on that situation can only be resolved in 
terms of the practical circumstances of political developments. 








James VI in the Shepheardes Calender 
By Paut E. McLane 


IX an excellent study of a few years ago, Mary Parmenter, in a 
short paragraph, made an interesting suggestion as to the mean- 
ing of the fable of the Fox and the Kid in the May eclogue of the 
Shepheardes Calender: the Kid is the youthful King James of Scot- 
land, who in the fall of 1579 was completely captivated by his 
French cousin, Esmé Stuart, Duc d’Aubigny, the Papist Fox. Queen 
Elizabeth is the woeful Goat, the Kid’s mother, who, politically 
speaking, maintained a policy of careful motherliness over James 
in the 1570’s. Miss Parmenter then remarked: “Anyone familiar 
with the records can see how pertinent and how amusing the 
whole application is. But it is one which would take up too much 
space to work out here:”* In attempting to ferret out Spenser’s 
intentions in this fable, I have concluded that Miss Parmenter was 
substantially correct in her suggestion, and in this article I will 
attempt to furnish the necessary proof. The only change I would 
make is in the identity of the Goat: here I think Spenser had in 
mind George Buchanan, James’s tutor, rather than the English 
Queen. 

The mysterious E. K., in a gloss to this eclogue, makes it clear 
that the fable has a special meaning. He writes: “By the Kidde may 
be understood the simple sort of the faythfull and true Christians. 
By his dame, Christ, that hath alreadie with carefull watchewords 
(as heere doth the gote) warned his little ones, to beware of such 
doubling deceit. By the Foxe, the false and faithlesse Papistes, to 
whom is no credit to be given, nor felowshippe to be used.’ But is 
there another level of allegory in this fable? Most critics and editors, 
it is true, do not try to go beyond E. K’s explanation. Higginson, 
however, seeks a further application. To him the Kid’s dead father 
is Christ, the Kid is the Puritans, the Goat is the true Church, and 
the Fox the Anglicans. Then, as a secondary meaning, Higginson 


1Mary Parmenter, “Spenser’s Twelve Aeglogues Proportionable to the Twelve 
Monethesy ELH, III (1936), 205. 
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suggests that the Fox is Lord Burghley, and the Kid, the young 
Earl of Essex.? 

Higginson’s suggestions have not commended themselves to 
scholars. In his study of Spenser’s fables, Friedland takes up Higgin- 
son’s contentions and refutes them point by point. Friedland also 
notices Miss Parmenter’s suggestion, but feels that Spenser was not 
in a position to have sufficient knowledge of Scottish affairs in late 
1579 for her suggestion to be of value.* Nor has any one else, as far 
as I know, argued for or accepted Miss Parmenter’s unsupported 
suggestion. But before presenting Spenser’s opportunities for such 
knowledge of Scottish affairs, I will give a short account of the 
pertinent incidents. 

On March 8, 1579, the regency of the Earl of Morton was ended 
by a coalition of his political enemies, and the twelve-year-old 
James was set up as active ruler. But by June, as a result of a second 
coup d’état, Morton was back in power as chief councilor, and his 
old enemies, Argyle and Athole, were preparing for war. As it was 
decidedly to the best interests of England to avert a struggle, Queen 
Elizabeth, through the efforts of her Scottish ambassador, Robert 
Bowes, finally managed to bring the warring parties to terms. With 
Morton still in power Elizabeth felt secure, for his policies were in 
a sense hers. They included not only friendship with England but 
opposition to all foreign intrigue, retention of the imprisoned Mary 
Stuart, and maintenance of the Protestant religion. 

Suddenly the picture changed. On September 8, 1579, Esmé 
Stuart, Seigneur d’Aubigny, James’s French cousin, landed in Scot- 
land, coming at the instigation of the Guises and as their agent. In 
less than a month the Catholic d’Aubigny became a factor to be 
reckoned with in political affairs. Handsome, cultured, and courtly, 
he was one of the most adroit schemers of his time. He completely 
captivated the young king, and within a few months silenced the 
Protestant ministers—who at first shouted fulminations from their 
pulpits at this Catholic newcomer—by a pretended conversion to 


2James J. Higginson, Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calender in Relation to Contemporary 
Affairs (New York, 1912), pp. 86, 89-98. 

Louis S. Friedland, “Spenser As a Fabulist? Shakespeare Association Bulletin, Xi 
(1937), 137-41. 
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the Protestant faith. In the Parliament which convened in Edin- 
burgh in late October, 1579, James let it be understood that 
d’Aubigny was to receive the Earldom of Lennox, as well as the 
rich abbacy of Arbroath. The Protestant lords, of course, regarded 
d’Aubigny as a subtle flatterer, but as yet were not prepared to 
intervene.* D’Aubigny’s subsequent success—culminating in the 
disgrace and death of Morton—and the final overreaching himself 
which brought about his own downfall occurred after the publi- 
cation of the Calender; I will therefore omit this part of the fasci- 
nating story from my study. 

The question arises, would Spenser have any way of knowing 
these political developments in Scotland in late 1579? The answer 
is yes. In late 1579, as we know from the Spenser-Harvey letters, 
Spenser was employed by the Earl of Leicester, probably as a con- 
fidential agent or a secretary, and from many different sources 
could have obtained an intimate knowledge of Scottish affairs. 
During this period Leicester and Walsingham, England’s foreign 
secretary—always closely associated as Privy Councilors—were 
working hand in glove in an attempt to thwart Elizabeth’s pro- 
jected marriage to the Duke of Alencon.° Philip Sidney and Edward 
Dyer, important members of the Leicester-Walsingham group, 
were friendly with Spenser at this time;* from either Sidney, Dyer, 
or Leicester, Spenser could have learned what was taking place in 
Scotland. 

As foreign secretary, Walsingham, informed by his agents of 
political developments affecting England, anticipated trouble. In 
late August, 1579, Paulet, English ambassador to France, wrote 
Walsingham that d’Aubigny was about to take ship for Scotland 
and that he had conferred with the Archbishop of Glasgow, Mary 
Stuart’s representative in France, before setting out.’ Captain 
Errington was immediately dispatched to Scotland to keep an eye 

‘The above material on d’Aubigny and James can be found in Conyers Read, Mr. 


Secretary Walsingham, 3 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), II, 30, 145-57; and in Clara 
and Hardy Steeholm, James I of England (New York, 1938), pp. 58-71. 


‘See, for instance, M. W. Wallace, The Life of Sir Philip Sidney (Cambridge, 
1915), pp. 211-19; and Read, Walsingham, Il, 8-27. 

®As we know from the Spenser-Harvey letters. 

"Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 1579-80, p. 50. 
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on d’Aubigny. As early as October 10, 1579, Errington wrote 
Walsingham that d’Aubigny was high in favor with James and 
likely to receive the Lennox title in reversion. In another letter 
written a few days later, Errington declared that d’Aubigny would 
be the most powerful person in the Scottish court if he changed his 
religion, and that d’Aubigny’s closest friends had intimated that 
such a change was imminent. In this same letter Errington wrote 
that Alencon’s coming to England in late August was well known 
in Scotland, and that there was much murmuring against Elizabeth's 
French-Catholic suitor. Other letters of Errington written in Oc- 
tober, 1579, as well as one from Robert Bowes, the English ambas- 
sador in Scotland, contain much information about d’Aubigny’s 
rapid political progress.* By the end of October, then, at the latest, 
the group at Leicester House knew the broad outlines of what was 
happening in Scotland. 

Another probable indirect source of information about Scotland 
for Spenser was George Buchanan, James’s tutor, who as Philli 
brought out in his excellent article on Buchanan and the Sidney 
circle, could be considered a member in absentia of the Leicester- 
Sidney group.® Buchanan could also be considered almost an 
English agent, for in late 1578 he assisted Robert Bowes in the 
latter’s attempts to reconcile the warring Scottish lords, and he 
received a one-hundred-pound pension from Bowes for his help- 
fulness and for his readiness in seeing things from an English point 
of view.?? Now Buchanan was in constant communication with 
the group around Leicester in 1579. From Thomas Randolph and 
Daniel Rogers especially he received news of the interests and 
activities of the Leicester-Sidney group; in turn he sent them his 
views on matters in Scotland and England. In his letters to Rogers, 
Buchanan clearly wrote for the whole general group to which 
Rogers belonged, and was especially concerned about the danger 
of the proposed Alencon marriage both to England and to his 
friends at Leicester House. Although there is no mention of 


8Cal. State Papers, Scottish, 1574-81, pp. 355-57. 

®James E. Phillips, “George Buchanan and the Sidney Circle’ Huntington Library 
Quarterly, XII (1948), 23-55. 10Steeholm, James, p. 64. 

11Phillips, pp. 24-31. Some of the time in late 1579 the more important members of 
this group were at Greenwich rather than at Leicester House. 
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d’Aubigny in Buchanan’s surviving letter to Rogers in the period 
from early October to mid-November, in earlier and later letters 
Buchanan often discussed the political situation in Scotland. Hence 
it is probable that he also kept the Leicester group informed about 
d’Aubigny. And as we know from the Spenser-Harvey letters, 
Spenser was friendly with Rogers, Buchanan’s devoted corre- 
spondent. In the letter of April, 1580, Harvey forbids Spenser to 
show his “patcheries and fragments” to anyone except Philip Sid- 
ney, Dyer, and Rogers. 

It would, then, be almost impossible for Spenser not to know 
what was happening in Scotland in late 1579, situated as he was at 
Leicester House, the friend of Sidney, Dyer, and Rogers. And 
when we consider that the news of d’Aubigny’s success in Scotland 
was in no sense confidential, but news of a general character which 
it was to the advantage of Walsingham to disseminate and of every 
patriotic Englishman to know, it is highly probable that Spenser 
knew the whole story, and knew it early in the fall of 1579. The 
way the progress of the Alengon negotiations filtered down to all 
levels of England’s citizenry and provoked a storm of protest indi- 
cates that English suspicion and fear of French intrigue were not 
restricted to just a few top-level statesmen.” 

If we grant, then, that Spenser was in a good position to know 
Scottish affairs, the question arises whether Spenser had time to 
incorporate the d’Aubigny-James story in the fable of the May 
eclogue. The answer again is yes. We know that Singleton’s press 
was busy most of August in the printing of Stubbes’s Gaping Gulf, 
which appeared in late August. We also know that Singleton was 
arrested in early October and was sentenced on October 30 to lose 
his right hand on November 3. At the last minute, however, he 
received a royal pardon and his freedom.** Since the Shepheardes 
Calender was not licensed until December 5, 1579, events which 
occurred in October, or perhaps through early November, could 
have been reflected in the Calender. Although licensors were some- 
times slow, the Calender’s strong defense of bishops, the dedication 


12See, for instance, Read, Walsingham, II, 21n. 


18The best account of ein is found in H. J. Byrom, “Edmund Spenser’s First 
Printer, Hugh Singleton? The Library, 4th Ser., XIV (1933), 121-56. 
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to Philip Sidney, and the fact that Spenser was the former secretary 
to Bishop Young and was presently employed by Leicester—all 
should have assured prompt handling by the ecclesiastical licensor, 

If we grant, then, that it was possible for Spenser to refer to 
d’Aubigny in the fable of the Fox and the Kid, there remains the 
task of proving that he actually did so. What evidence in the fable 
or the gloss would lead one to suspect that the Fox represents 
d’Aubigny; the Kid, James; and the Goat, George Buchanan? 
Surely Spenser or E. K. would give some hints if Spenser wished 
the action of the fable to point toward happenings in Scotland, 
Such hints, I believe, were provided. But before indicating and 
explaining these hints, I will first briefly review the fable of the 
Fox and the Kid as Piers relates it in the May eclogue. 

Before leaving home “for good reason;’ the Goat warns her off- 
spring the Kid—whose father was dead—to beware of the treacher- 
ous Fox and to keep the door locked. Disguised as a pedlar, the 
Fox comes to the door, claims relationship to the Kid, and succeeds 
in captivating him with the toys taken from his pack. The enam- 
ored Kid then opens the door, is further enthralled by additional 
trifles, and while reaching in the bag for a remaining bell he is 
popped in and carried away. When the Goat returns, she realizes 
with grief: 

Such end had the Kidde, for he nould warned be 
Of craft, coloured with simplicitie: 


And of such end perdie does all hem remaine, 
That of such falsers freendship bene fayne. 


(Il. 302-305) 

It is of course difficult to separate fabular verisimilitude from 
touches which the author hopes will be given a particular applica- 
tion; it is also too much to expect that the author will so change 
his fable that every detail will fit the contemporary incident or 
personalities that are being represented. In fact, it was better not 
to do the latter: the reader’s intelligence must be complimented, 
and more important, in cases of satire the author must protect him- 
self from the dangers of plain-speaking. But if there is a pointed 
application, it should be indicated by the alterations the author 
chose to make in the fable itself. 
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Friedland has shown that the fable of the Fox and the Kid, like 
the fable of the Oak and the Briar in February, is developed “with 
many an original touch in both narrative and style:’* This original- 
ity—in the genre of the fable at least—should alert us for possible 
contemporary allusion. E. K. also makes it clear that this fable is 
not straight out of Aesop: “the catastrophe and end are far differ- 
ent.’ 

One good reason for thinking that Spenser is referring to Scot- 
tish affairs in his transformed fable is the use in its first lines of the 
Scottish form gate for goat.’* E. K. does not let us miss the sig- 
nificance of this, for he explains: “Northernly spoken to turn O 
into A?’ Other expressions used—such as “sperre the yate” (which 
E. K. glosses as “shut the door”)—are also peculiarly Scottish, as 
well as northern English—a point which has been apparently over- 
looked; however, as Draper has pointed out, in most cases it is 
difficult to distinguish the various northern forms from each other.”* 
Hence editors and critics call these words northern English and let 
the matter rest. 

It is my belief that Spenser was doing the same kind of thing here 
that he did in the September eclogue. There, to indicate the identity 
of Diggon Davie—Richard Davies, bishop of the Welsh diocese of 
St. David’s—Spenser has both Hobbinol (Harvey) and Diggon, in 
the first four lines of the eclogue, use a term so characteristic of the 
Welsh dialect of the times (use of ber for he or him) that none of 
his contemporaries could possibly mistake it.’ Then in the first 
gloss of September E. K. informs us that “the Dialect and phrase of 
speache in this Dialogue seemeth to differ from the comon. The 
Cause whereof is supposed to be, by occasion of the party herein 
meant. . . :” In fact, I believe that deciphering the personal and 
political allegory of the eclogues would go a long way toward ex- 
plaining Spenser’s use of dialectal expressions in the Calender. As 
early as 1715 Hughes pointed out that the language of May and 


14Spenser As a Fabulisty’ p. 96. 


18See John W. Draper, “The Glosses to Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender} Journal 
of Eng. and Ger. Philol., XVIII (1919) ’ 563. 16]bid., pp: 560-563. 


1See my article on “Diggon Davie Again? Journal of Eng. and Ger. Philol., XLVI 
1947), 147. 
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September was more obsolete than that of the other eclogues,” 
Other scholars such as Herford and Padelford have noticed the 
same phenomenon,” but very little attempt has been made to find 
an understandable reason for this procedure. Failure to do so has 
led to such pronouncements as Dr. Johnson’s on the “studied bar. 
barity” of the first four lines of September, and—because of the use 
of such forms as gate for goat—Greg’s on the “wanton confusion of 
dialectal forms” in the Calender.*” E. K. was no doubt trying to 
forestall such misjudgments when he warned in the Epistle to 
Harvey: 


But if any will rashly blame such his purpose in choyce of old and un- 
wonted words, him may I more justly blame and condemne, or of witlesse 
headinesse in judging, or of heedelesse hardiness in condemning, for not 
marking the compasse of hys bent, he wil judge of the length of his cast. 


E. K. furnishes other clues. He glosses orphane thus: “A young- 
ling or pupill, that needeth a tutour and governour’’ In his study of 
the language of the Calender, McElderry was somewhat puzzled at 
the glossing of this word, which could hardly be considered 
archaic." But who was this orphan — presumably Scottish — that 
required both a tutor and governor? A contemporary reader would 
most probably think of the youthful King James of Scotland and 
his tutor Buchanan, and recall the political significance of the word 
governor—it was used to designate the keeper of the young king's 
person and the castle at Stirling—and the many quarrels among the 
Scottish nobles over who was to be the governor of James.” And 
when the Papist Fox tells the Kid: 


And if that my Grandsire me sayd, be true, 
Sicker I am very sybbe to you: 
(Il. 268-69) 


18See Variorum Spenser, The Minor Poems (Baltimore, 1943), I, 290. 

19[bid., I, 617, 627. 20[bid., I, 575, 619. 

21Bruce Robert McElderry, Jr., “Archaism and Innovation in Spenser’s Poetic 
Diction? PMLA, XLVII (1932), 153. 

22The most noteworthy fracas, of course, was the successful attack (on April 26, 
1578) of the young Earl of Mar on Stirling Castle and the seizure of the young king. 
Mar had been persuaded by Morton that not his uncle, Alexander Erskine, but he 
himself, as heir of the House of Erskine, should be governor of James. See Steeholm, 
James, pp. 60-61; and Read, Walsingham, Il, 148. 
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this reader would recall that d’Aubigny was in truth a nephew of 
James’s grandfather. And when the Fox captivates the Kid with 
his bag of trifles and toys, especially the newell (glossed by E. K. 
as “a new thing”) those cognizant of what was happening in Scot- 
land at this time (and I would include here the group at Leicester 
House in close touch with Walsingham and Daniel Rogers) would 
perhaps think of d’Aubigny’s captivation of James by French toys 
and fashions as well as by a fascinating personality.** Many other 
details in the fable as well, such as the adolescent sprouting of the 
Kid’s beard, and the reference to the murder of the Kid’s father— 
Fortune having spited him 


And cutte of hys days with untimely woe, 
Betraying him into the traines of hys foe— 
(Il. 200-201) 


would also fit the thirteen-year-old James, whose father, Lord 
Darnley, had been so dealt with. 

In a metaphoric, fabular sense, what happened to the Kid in 
relation to the Fox—at least in English eyes fearful of France’s 
regaining its old and dangerous influence in Scotland—was exactly 


what happened at this time to James in relation to d’Aubigny: James 
was already “in the bag”! In a biography of James, Clara and Hardy 
Steeholm write of the period from September 30 to October 17, 
1579, when James, awaiting the celebration being prepared for him 
by the citizens of Edinburgh, remained outside the city gates until 
the ceremonies were ready to start: “In the meantime he [James] 
hunted with d’Aubigny, he hawked with d’Aubigny, he played 
‘unis, he rode out and dined in great halls, with d’Aubigny for- 
ever by his side:’** Because of the progress of the marriage negotia- 
tions between Elizabeth and Alencon at this time, no one in England 
was more antagonistic to French and Catholic political success, or 
more interested in calling attention to its dangers, than was the 
Leicester-Walsingham group, with which, as we have seen, Spenser 
was associated. And to this group, even if it were judged that James 


*8Steeholm, James, pp. 65, 80. 
Ibid, p. 67. 
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was as yet not entirely in d’Aubigny’s power, the tragedy the Kid 
experienced might equally well be James’s future fate. 

Another interesting fact is that Bowes used the same figure of the 
pedlar to represent d’Aubigny and his chief assistant Henry Keir 
in his letter to Walsingham of October 22,-1579. Bowes wrote; 
“D’Aubigny and he [Keir] are both suspected and spoken against 
by the ministers of the church and also by them so narro 
awaited as they cannot open their pack in any corner but their 
wares will be seen and published in the pulpit:’** 

A number of reasons—other than the use of the Scottish form 
for goat—suggest that Spenser had George Buchanan, James’s tutor, 
in mind as the Goat of the fable who warned the Kid so thoroughly 
but in vain against the Papist Fox. As tutor, Buchanan might be 
considered to have James in his primary care; and like the Goat in 
relation to the Kid, Buchanan was mainly responsible for properly 
developing the young king’s mind, and molding his character, 
Phillips has given in detail the great admiration that the group at 
Leicester House had for Buchanan, one of the leading Latin stylists 
of his time and Scotland’s foremost scholar.** Not only was 
Buchanan famous in the world of humane letters, but Protestant 
Christianity paid him tribute as one who was rearing James asa 
good Protestant king in the precepts of the reformed faith and with 
a proper knowledge of the iniquities of Rome. For instance, 
Rudolph Gualter wrote a letter to Buchanan, dated from Zurich, 
March 8, 1580. In it he said: “I therefore esteem the most serene 
king of Scotland as fortunate and happy, in having obtained, in so 
corrupt an age, such an instructor, who is able to imbue his youthful 
mind with most wholesome precepts, and implant in him the seeds 
of truly royal virtues:’’ Philip DuPlessis-Mornay and Hubert 
Languet, Sidney’s continental friends, wrote in a similar fashion 
about Buchanan’s influence on James.”* 

Thomas Randolph was so inspired by reading De Jure Regni, 


25Cal. State Papers, Scottish, 1574-81, p. 357. 

26Phillips, pp. 36-55. 

27Zurich Letters, ed. Rev. Hastings Robinson for Parker Society (Cambridge, 
1846), p. 534. 

28See Phillips, p. 37. 
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Buchanan’s famous treatise on the limitations of kingly power, that 
he wrote on March 15, 1579, to Peter Young, Buchanan’s colleague: 
“| thought the Kinge your Maister more happie that had Buchanan 
to his Maister, then Alexander the Great, that had Aristotell his 
Instructor:’® On the same day, Randolph wrote also to Buchanan 
to commend his tutorship: by it “shall your Fame remayne immor- 
tall”*° 

The interest of the Leicester circle in Buchanan and James was 
no doubt in part political, for as early as 1579 Leicester and his 
group regarded James as the most likely successor to Elizabeth and 
thought his education under Buchanan extremely important.” In 
October, 1579, for instance, Philip Sidney wrote Buchanan: “God 
prosper him [James] and mak him lerne be you that gudeness is the 
greittest gritnes.’** But there was also an interest in Buchanan’s 
political theories. Since 1576 Daniel Rogers had been circulating a 
manuscript copy of Buchanan’s De Jure Regni; after this work was 
published in Edinburgh in January, 1579, Rogers immediately 
began to arrange for a London edition; in August, 1579, he wrote 


a to Buchanan for a copy of the Edinburgh edition to check against 


his manuscript copy.** The Goat’s absence from home “for good 
reason” in the fable might be a cryptic reference to Buchanan’s 
temporary relinquishing of his duties as tutor in 1579 in order to 
see the De Jure Regni through the press. 

A general objection that might be advanced against my inter- 
pretation of the fable of May is the lack of more complete identify- 
ing details. Why the mystery? Surely every true Englishman of 
the period would be fearful of and condemn d’Aubigny’s influence 
over the youthful James. Elizabeth, Burghley, Sussex, Leicester, 
Walsingham—all would be of one mind in regard to this develop- 
ment. True enough. But Spenser was, I think, slyly adverting to 


*George Buchanan, Opera Omnia, 2 vols., ed. Pieter Burman (Leyden, 1725), II, 
746. 


solbid., II, 755. 51See Philips, p. 36. 


“Day of month not given. Warrender Papers, Scottish History Society, Ser. 3, 
XVII (1931), I, 146. 


*sPhillips, pp. 41-42. All of the material in the above three paragraphs was noted by 
Phillips, pp. 33-38. 
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other things also. The French Catholic d’Aubigny could not be 
trusted, but neither could any other French Catholic—and this 
meant Alencon, also, the French duke Elizabeth was so determined 
to marry in late 1579. On this point there was a sharp difference of 
opinion between Elizabeth, Burghley, and Sussex, on one hand, and 
the whole group at Leicester House in particular, on the other™ 
E. K. was hitting home and meant to include Alengon when he 
wrote that the Fox represented “the false and faithlesse Papistes, to 
whom is no credit to be given, nor felowshippe to be used?’ And 
for this reason Spenser did not wish to be too specific in pointing 
to d’Aubigny, nor did he wish to take any unnecessary risks in 
making an open attack on Alengon. Remembering the fate of 
Stubbes, he counted on being understood without jeopardizing his 
right hand. Besides, as Friedland wrote in his study of Spenser asa 
fabulist, “how better may one clothe one’s thought, at once hiding 
and revealing it, than by use of the fable?”** 

On what, then, does our case rest? It rests primarily on the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) Spenser, employed at Leicester House and friend- 
ly with Sidney, Dyer, and Rogers, had many opportunities for 
knowledge of Scottish affairs; (2) Spenser had sufficient time to 
incorporate a treatment of these affairs in the Calender; (3) to point 
the allegory, Spenser used Scottish dialectal words and E. K. con- 
tributed tell-tale glosses; (4) the many close parallels between the 
historical incident involved and the details in the fable itself are 
too striking to be accidental. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out certain implications of this 
study. First, the knowledge of the political allegory gives us Spen- 
ser’s main intention in the fable of the Fox and the Kid; second, it 
has a decided relevance to Spenser’s language, and much ink used 
in the study of Spenser’s dialectal terms could have been saved, had 
Spenser’s allegory first been determined; third, against the pre- 
vailing interpretation—that the Calender was completed before 
Spenser’s employment by Leicester—it furnishes us important evi- 
dence on the composition of the Calender; fourth, it tells us that 
the Calender (like drama to Hamlet) was the abstract and brief 

84See, for instance, Read, Walsingham, Il, 4-5. 

85“Spenser As a Fabulist?’ p. 87. 
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chronicle of the period, revealing to the age and body of the time 
its form and pressure; finally, it indicates that late 1579 was an ex- 
citing period for Spenser, living and working at Leicester House, 
and associating not only with such talented poets as Dyer and Sid- 
ney, but also with such influential political leaders as Walsingham 
and Leicester. Most probably with the knowledge and encourage- 
ment of this particular group Spenser was expressing in the Cal- 
ender a mutual concern over Scottish affairs and the Alencon mar- 
riage, and he brought out the Calender at this particular time 
largely because of these events. 











“Holy Joes” of the Sixties: A Study of 
Civil War Chaplains 


By Bex Irvin WILEY 


ign in 1864 a young Union soldier who recently had been a 
great gambler began to turn from his sinful ways and attend 
religious services. On February 19, 1864, his diary recorded that he 
attended “a very excited meeting” in his regiment, “Regular Meth- 
odist Style?’ Four days later he noted: “The best meeting I ever at- 
tended in the Army at Holy Jo’s tent:’ In the course of the next few 
weeks this Yank gave up cards and dancing and signed the temper- 
ance pledge.* 

This soldier’s conduct had numerous parallels among the men in 
blue; and in Confederate camps the rush to religion in the early 
months of 1864 was even more pronounced, as witness the tremen- 
dous revivals which broke out in Lee’s and Johnston’s armies. The 
religious awakenings of this period, as was true of other war-time 
revivals, came in part from the increasing prospect of death inher- 
ent in the approaching campaigns. But on both sides the work of 
the chaplains or “Holy Joes” undoubtedly was a factor in turning 
men to righteousness.” 

Chaplains were a recognized part of the old army organization 
and in May, 1861, both Confederate and Union governments made 
provision for their appointment in the volunteer forces. Confeder- 
ate legislation specified that chaplains were to be appointed by the 
president and assigned by him to such regiments, brigades or posts 
as he deemed necessary.® But in the instance of regiments organized 
in the states, Davis apparently followed the practice of commis- 
sioning chaplains elected by the men. On the Union side chaplains 
of volunteer regiments were chosen by the field officers and com- 


1C. W. Bardeen, A Little Fifer’s War Diary (Syracuse, N. Y., 1910), pp. 293-99. 


*Bell Irvin Wiley, The Life of Johnny Reb: The Common Soldier of the Confed- 
eracy (Indianapolis, 1943), pp. 180-191; and The Life of Billy Yank: The Common 
Soldier of the Union (Indianapolis, 1952), pp. 262-68. 


3J. M. Matthews, ed., Statutes at Large of the Provisional Government of the Con- 
federate States (Richmond, 1864), p. 99. 
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pany commanders, approved by the state governor and official} 
appointed by the War Department; hospital chaplains and those 
serving posts and regular army units were designated by Lincoln! 
Union chaplains received $100 per month plus an allowance for 
forage and rations that brought annual compensation to about 
$1400.° Confederate chaplains initially received $85 per month, 
which was five dollars less than the pay of first lieutenants, but a 
law of May 16, 1861, reduced compensation to $50 a month. The 
cause of the reduction cannot be clearly established, but a Missis- 
sippi judge who ardently supported it claimed that chaplains were 
not entitled to as much pay as company officers as the latter had to 
work every day while chaplains preached once a week and had the 
remainder of their time free.’ Other proponents of the pay cut 
argued that it would prevent men from seeking chaplaincies whose 
principal interest was a pecuniary one.* 

Whatever the reason for reducing the salaries, the new scale re- 
mained in effect less than a year. In April, 1862, the Confederate 
Congress raised pay to $80 a month, which was the same as that of 
a second lieutenant.° 

At first Southern chaplains had to provide food for both them- 
selves and their mounts but in August, 1861, they were allowed a 


private’s rations, and a law of January 22, 1864, permitted them to 
draw forage for one horse.’ 


4Wiley, Life of Billy Yank, pp. 263-64. 


5Revised United States Army Regulations (Washington, 1863), Appendix, p. 537 
(to be cited hereafter as U.S. Army Regulations) ; William R. Eastman, “The 
Chaplain of 1863” in Vol. IV of Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, New York Commandery, Personal Recollections of the War of the Rebellion 
(New York, 1912), pp. 339-40. 


6Matthews, Statutes at Large ... Provisional Government, p. 116. 

"Church Intelligencer, Dec. 20, 1861. I am indebted to Professor Sidney Romero of 
Southeastern Louisiana College for providing this and other references on Confed- 
erate a Professor Romero has in preparation a study of religion in the Con- 
federate y- 

8Southern Presbyterian, Nov. 16, 1861. 


9J. M. Matthews, ed., Statutes at Large of the Permanent Government of the Con- 
federate States (Richmond, 1862), p. 45. 


10Statutes at Large . . . Provisional Government, p. 210; and Statutes at Large... 
Permanent Government (Richmond, 1864), p. 175. 
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In the Confederacy, qualifications of chaplains were apparently 
left to presidential discretion and on the Northern side none was 
specified until May 4, 1861, when a general order was issued requir- 
ing that appointees be regularly ordained ministers of Christian de- 
nominations."* Protest against the discriminating effect of this order 
on Jews caused a modification of regulations to admit as chaplains 
properly certified representatives of any religious denomination.” 
Another change adopted by the Federal Congress in July, 1862, 
required that chaplains have the indorsement “of some authorized 
ecclesiastical body of not less than five accredited ministers belong- 
ing to said religious denomination:’* This change was the result of 
indiscriminate commissioning early in the war of persons without 
ecclesiastical standing, many of whom had been attracted to the 
ministry by no other prospect than that of collecting a chaplain’s 

ay.” 

; Consens regulations are silent on the subject of the chaplain’s 
dress,> but Union chaplains were required to wear a plain black 
frock coat with standing collar and one row of black buttons, plain 
black pantaloons, and a black felt hat or army forage cap.”* 

In the Southern armies chaplains, while never admitted to the 
traditional grades, apparently were accorded officer status from the 


beginning.” But the position of those in the Federal forces was at 


11War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington, 1880-1901), series 3, I, 154. To be cited hereafter as O.R. 

12]bid., III, 175-76; Bertram W. Korn, “Jewish Chaplains during the Civil War; 
American Jewish Archives (Cincinnati, 1948), I, 8-12. 

130,R., ser. 3, Ill, 175. 


14 dwin C. Bennett, Musket and Sword; or, The Camp, March and Firing Line in 
the Army of the Potomac (Boston, 1899), pp. 178-79. 

15A picture opposite page 60 of J. William Jones, Christ in the Camp; or, Religion 
in the Confederate Army (Atlanta, 1904), shows Jones as chaplain of the Thirteenth 
Virginia Regiment, Confederate Army. He is wearing a i suit of what appears to 
be Confederate gray, with vest and long coat trimmed in black. Chaplains of the 
Confederate Army of Tennessee wore small Maltese crosses of brass or gold on their 
collars. Army and Navy Messenger, May 1, 1863. 

16U.S. Army Regulations, 1863, Appendix, p. 524. In 1864 Union chaplains were 
authorized to add herringbone braid around the button holes of their coats and to 
place on their hats the letters “U.S.? in silver, Old English design, encompassed by a 
wreath. U.S. War Department, Adjutant General’s Office, General Orders for 1864 
(Washington, 1865), No. 247, Aug. 25, 1864. To be cited hereafter as A. G. O., G. O. 

Richmond Daily Dispatch, Nov. 21, 1861. 
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first something of an anomaly. The basic order of May 4, 1861, de- 
tailing the plan of organization for Federal volunteers did not men- 
tion chaplains in the provisions enumerating regimental officers, but 
included them in a miscellaneous section with musicians, wagoners, 
and saddlers.* War Department orders of July 13, 1861, specified 
that chaplains should be mustered into the service “in the same man- 
ner as prescribed for commissioned officers,’* thus implying that 
they were neither commissioned nor officers, though actually 
were commissioned and in practice they were considered as officers, 
Congress on April 9, 1864, gave chaplains “rank without command” 
and provided that their names should be entered below surgeons on 
field and staff rolls.”° This law, while definitely recognizing the 
officer status of chaplains and thus removing them from the “neither 
fish nor fowl” position in the military hierarchy, did not assign to 
them one of the established grades nor provide for their promotion, 

Generally speaking the quality of Civil War chaplains was poor, 
though many notable exceptions were to be found on both sides" 
The most accomplished and experienced ministers were reluctant 
to abandon the security and congeniality of their civilian positions 
for the hardships and discouragements of chaplaincies. If the more 
outstanding clerics ministered to soldiers, they preferred to serve 
as occasional evangelists or short-term missionaries representing 
benevolent or ecclesiastical organizations. In these capacities they 
could satisfy the uge to do something for God and country ina 
time of crisis without abandoning responsibilities and comforts of 
their home connections. Scores of eminent divines both North and 
South availed themselves of the opportunity to visit the armies and 
returned to regale their parishioners with accounts of their glorious 
participation in the triumph of righteousness over the enormous 
sins of camp. 


18O, R., ser. 3, I, 153-54. 

19Eastman, “The Army Chaplain of 1863? pp. 339-40. 

20A.G. O., G. O., No. 158, April 13, 1864. 

21Confederate chaplains may have been of higher quality than those of the Union, 
owing to the South's greater emphasis on religion. Fewer criticisms of chaplains 
—_ in Confederate letters, but the enormous prestige of ministers in the pre- 


ominantly rural and orthodox South may have made them less susceptible to de- 
nunciation than their Northern counterparts. 
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While the better class of ministers stayed at home, or visited the 
camps only occasionally, chaplaincies all too often were filled by 
mediocrities who had little interest in their work, and who secured 
appointment by playing the demagogue with the men or currying 
the favor of officers.” An Englishman who fought for the Confed- 
eracy termed the initial crop of Southern chaplains “a race of loud- 
mouthed ranters . . . saddled on our regiments . . . offensively lo- 
quacious upon every topic of life save men’s salvation:’* A veteran 
of the Army of the Potomac registered the opinion that “at least 
seventy-five per cent of the chaplains commissioned during the 
first year of the war were practically unfit for their work:’* 

These comments may be unduly harsh. But there can be no doubt 
that a considerable number of chaplains were utterly unqualified to 
perform the duties of the office. Some were deficient in education; 
others were lazy; still others had little or no concern for the spir- 
itual welfare of their charges; some were cowards; others were 
knaves; and a sprinkling were sots.”° 

One Union chaplain was so low as to sell supplies sent by be- 
nevolent organizations for free distribution.** Another was accused 
by a soldier of stealing a horse.’ Still another “abandoned the 


22The Reverend Charles Todd Quintard, an eminent Tennessee minister who be- 


came an outstanding chaplain in the Army of Tennessee, was repelled by the political 
manipulation which some seemed to think essential to — a chaplaincy. While 
r 


being considered for a chaplaincy in 1861, Quintard wrote a friend: “I will sign no 
card, 1 would not shake hands with a mortal man to gain a chaplaincy—and if my 
going before a Regt. cheek-by-jowl with any or all sort of them be necessary to gain 
the good will of the men—‘or reestablish good feeling; I would let the whole thing 
go.... This thing has been to me more of a trial than I have had to pass through for 
many years. ... I have found out that in the religion of a certain class of men, 
Chesterfield is not an approved textbook” Quintard to George C. Harris, July 17, 
1861. MS, Tennessee State Library. 

23Battlefields of the South, By an English Combatant (London, 1863), I, 277-78. 

24Bennett, Musket and Sword, p. 179. 


25This statement is based on court-martial records and statements of officers and 
men. General Abner Doubleday stated after the war that in the Union Army a 
“great number of sots and low politicians” received chaplaincies “as a reward’ Abner 
Doubleday, “Some Experiences of Wit, Humor and Repartee in Army and Navy 
Life” MS, New York Historical Society. 

*Surgeon Henry P. Strong, 11th Wisconsin Regt., to his wife, Feb. 9, 1862. Type- 
script, Wisconsin Historical Society. Regiments referred to in this article, unless 
otherwise indicated, are infantry. 


27Sgt. Edward Whitaker, 2nd N. Y. Cav. Regt., to his sister, June 26, 1862. MS, 
Connecticut State Library. 
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Reg[iment] & entered into speculation’’** A few forsook their min- 
isterial positions to become majors and colonels,” and a number 
were haled before courts-martial for absence without leave.*° 
References to chaplains showing the white feather are rarely en- 
countered, but this may be less a proof of courage than of a tend- 
ency of the weak-kneed portion to take full advantage of their 
non-combatant status. During the Atlanta campaign a Confederate 
soldier wrote his wife: “The chaplains of our Brigade seem to have 
forsaken us altogether. They are back with the wagons lying around 
the cook places and quartermasters.’** The adjutant of a Union regi- 
ment wrote his homefolk of the chaplain “skedaddling” twice at 
Chancellorsville under a desultory shelling that hardly disturbed 
the other members of the regiment.*? And a Northern major, writ- 
ing of the same engagement, told of the chaplains of his brigade, 
disgracefully taking flight at the first fire, while the men who had 
recently been listening to the ministers’ eloquent urgings to offer 
themselves fearlessly on the altars of patriotism, taunted the fleei 
parsons with cries of “Stand firm; put your trust in the Lord! Come 
back and earn your twelve hundred dollars’ But the chidings were 
of no avail in staying the retreat of the chaplains.** Similar conduet 


28Historical Records Survey, W. P. A., Diary of E. P. Burton (Des Moines, Iowa, 
1939) P- 7- 


2°The Assistant Surgeon of a Maryland regiment wrote his sweetheart on April 25, 
1863: “The major is not Di pew as he came to the Regiment first as chaplain, but 
after the major was killed he took that position. The officers do not believe in such 
devotion as that, so he is left out in the cold? MS in private possession. 


80For two examples see A. G. O., G. O., No. 180, April 25, 1864, and Headquarters 
Army of the Potomac, G. O., No. 96, March 8, 1862. An Illinois captain in his rem- 
iniscences told of a chaplain who on one occasion refused to let some wounded men 
ride with him in his carriage and on another ignored an order to tarry with a burial 
party for the purpose of conducting services for the dead. Of this chaplain the cap- 
tain wrote: “As a chaplain he was neither useful nor ornamental’ B. F. Thom 
History of the 112th Regiment of Volunteer Infantry in the Great War of the Rebel- 
lion, 1862-1865 (Toulon, Ill., 1885), pp. 13, 186, 234. 


81John Crittenden, 34th Ala. Regt. to his wife, July 15, 1864. Typescript, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


82Richard L. Ashhurst, rsoth Pa. Regt., to his homefolk, May 4, 1863. Typescript, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


83Harold A. Small, ed., The Road to Richmond; The Civil War Memoirs of Abner 
R. Small of the Sixteenth Maine Volunteers: Together with the Diary Which He 
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on the part of a Confederate chaplain at Chickamauga was re- 
counted by Private Sam Watkins of “Co. Aytch;’ First Tennessee 
Regiment.” 

Soldier comment on chaplains, while not always reliable, was far 
more often derogatory than otherwise. The most frequent com- 
plaint was neglect of spiritual duties in favor of lighter activities, 
especially those that entailed absence from camp. A Rebel infan- 
tryman wrote in 1864: “It seems strange that having three chaplains 
in the brigade we cannot have services . . . but they are so careful 
of their precious bodies that they can take none for our souls, which 
is their business.’** 

A Maine private wrote from Louisiana in 1863 that “Our chap- 
lain is not very popular; he hardly ever has any religious exercises 
and spends a great part of his time in New Orleans getting the mail, 
which generally takes longer than most of us think necessary:’** 
Another Union soldier wrote from near Fredericksburg in 1862: 
“T have lost all confidence in the chaplain . . . he does nothing at 
all but hang around his tent & sort the mail . He never goes around 
any amongst the men & I think he is nothing but a confounded hum- 
bug and nuisance:’** 

Failure to observe high moral standards was another fault cited 
by soldiers. Of a chaplain in Mosby’s command, one Confederate 
wrote: “[His] practices, if not his tenets, tended more towards the 
broad than the straight and narrow way. He was generally found 
among the gay and festive, dancing . . . or at the race betting on the 
gray mare.’ Another Confederate commenting on chaplains in gen- 
eral wrote: “Most of these gentlemen . . . could wink at ‘trifles’ 
after a few weeks . . . and sometimes betrayed alarming proficiency 
in handling cards at a social game of poker’’** 

Similar criticisms were voiced in Union camps. A Connecticut 

34Sam R. Watkins, “Co. Aytch}’ Maury Grays, First Tennessee Regiment, or a Side 
Show of the Big Show (Nashville, 1882), pp. 90-91. 

$8Diary of John F. Sale, June 19, 1864. MS, Virginia State Library. 


86C. B. Thurston, 13th Maine Regt., to his parents, March 17, 1863. MS, Emory 
University. 


*"Edward Louis Edes to his father, Dec. 19, 1862. MS, Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 88Battlefields of the South, I, 277-78. 
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sergeant wrote in 1862 that the chaplain of his regiment “drinks 
whiskey in quantities—in public too.’ A Federal paymaster re. 
ported to Senator Henry Wilson in December, 1861: “Chaplaing 
. .. do not hesitate to draw pay for three horses, when it is known 
that they keep but one’”*° In this connection, it may be worthy of 
note that the Confederate law of January 22, 1864, which author- 
ized chaplains to draw forage “for one horse;’ added the stipulation 
“provided the chaplain has a horse in his use?”** 

A comic valentine issued by a Northern publisher for camp cir- 
culation showed a chaplain picking a soldier’s pockets. Beneath the 
picture appeared these lines: 


A pretty man of God are you! 

You claim to have an eye of faith 

But you have a stronger eye for booty, 
When soldiers are at their prayers, 
You go on Pick-et duty.** 


Occasionally soldiers of both sides condemned chaplains on the 
score of their sermons. One Confederate complained that “the 
preacher spoiled his sermon by whining & gasping it out;’** and an- 
other wrote his wife: “We had preaching Sunday & again today, 
I got enough on Sunday in about fifteen minutes to last me during 


the campaign—he is a whale all but the oil—he pronounced servile 
serveile—parental, parential—said have came, etc. etc. Friday he gave 
the boys a regular rant: 

A Yankee private wrote his homefolk: “Our minister is no ac- 
count. he will get up and prais himself and tell the Lord what he 
must do.’ A Federal lieutenant alleged that the chaplain of his regi- 
ment inflicted on soldier audiences ill-adapted sermons drawn from 


89Sgt. Edward Whitaker to his sister, June 26, 1862. 

400. R., ser. 3, I, 728. 

41Matthews, Statutes at Large ... Permanent Government (1864), p. 175. 

*2Caricature Soldier Valentines, 1861-1865, collected by John P. Nicholson. Nich- 
olson Collection, Huntington Library. 

483Pvt. R. W. Waldrop, 21st Va. Regt., to his mother, April 6, 1862. MS, University 
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44E. P. Becton to his wife, Aug. 12, 1862. Typescript, University of Texas. 
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pre-war storage. On one occasion, according to the lieutenant, this 
minister “took an old piece of faded yellow manuscript and... 
discussed infant baptism and closed with an earnest appeal, touch- 
ingly eloquent, to mothers.’ “I’m sure there wasn’t a mother in the 
regiment,’ added the officer sarcastically, “and not more than two 
or three infants.’*° 

In view of such practices, it is little wonder that pressure often 
had to be exerted to obtain a congregation. In some regiments sol- 
diers were given the choice of attending preaching or going to the 
guardhouse and listening to the articles of war. Compulsion in any 
form was usually resented, and men, marched to services to beating 
drums and screeching fifes, often heaped profane denunciation on 
the officers who ordered them and the ministers who addressed 
them. In 1863 a Yankee sergeant wrote: 


what drives the men to profanity and desperation is the ordeal of stand- 
ing in hollow square and listening to our d—d old fool of a chaplain go 
thro’ the miserable mockery of praying for the welfare of our county— 
and then preach a sermon on God’s love for his creatures. Is the Al- 
mighty’s love anything like the Chaplain’s love for us? The old cuss is 
too indolent to ride over here to retail his wares—so we have to be dosed 
with it... [at headquarters], standing in the broiling sun, wearied, ill- 
tempered and mutinous. How often have I wished for the command to 
charge bayonets = that reverend priest. .. . I'd take good care mine 
should find his vitals.*” 


Sloppy dress and filthy appearance on the part of chaplains was 
an occasionally mentioned grievance. A New Yorker wrote of his 
chaplain: “His mouth alone would turn a man’s thoughts from 
religion. Lecherous, misshapen—tobacco stained and breathing cor- 
ruption. What woman could receive a kiss from such lips and not 
nauseate to death?’** 

The rank and file were quick to denounce chaplains who proved 
battle-shy. Furthermore, they had little use for those who from 

46“Captain Samuel Craig’s Memoirs of Civil War and Reconstruction? Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, XIII (1930), 233. 
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undue delicacy or a sense of superiority seemed unable to tolerate 
the hard facts of camp life. A Vermont soldier wrote his wife in 
1863 that “Mr. Cummings is not liked here; he [is] to[o] big 
fealing and an old maid:’ 

Commanding officers sometimes found chaplains less than realistic 
in disciplinary matters, one Union colonel protesting that they were 
constantly trying to get prisoners released from the guardhouse on 
the score of their supposed repentance.° A few combat leaders held 
that the ministers’ emphasis on divine retribution unnerved soldiers 
for battle, a Confederate brigadier going so far as to declare that 
chaplains were the scourge of the army.” But the prevailing com- 
plaint among officers as among men was neglect of religious min- 
istrations. A Maine captain who wrote from near New Orleans in 
1862 that “Our chaplain . . . drives a fast Horse [and] has never 
spoken of religion,’ reported the following conversation between 
the delinquent minister and General B. F. Butler: 


Butler: When did you preach last? 

Chaplain: I dont recollect. 

Butler: How many funerals have you attended? 

Chaplain: I dont know. 

Butler: Well, G-d D—n you. You are a disgrace to your profession.* 


Soldier disesteem of chaplains is apparent in some of the nick- 
names that they applied to their spiritual counselors, though this 
was not necessarily true of “Holy Joe” and “Holy John’’* One 
Union chaplain who was more distinguished for his roaring address 
than his pious deeds was dubbed “the great thunderer”;™ another 


49Pvt. Albert Harris, 15th Vt. Regt., to his sister, Feb. 14, 1863. MS, Vermont His- 
torical Society. 
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Life” 
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who collected a penny for each soldier-letter that he carried was 
referred to as “One Cent by God”;®* and another who was wont to 
dwell unduly on the uncertainty of life was known as “Death on a 
pale Horse?’** 

Lack of enthusiasm for their services, dreariness and peril of 
camp life, homesickness, and sundry other factors caused a heavy 
sloughing off of inferior chaplains after a brief period of service. 
This exodus, together with the raising of standards for procurement 
and the formation of chaplains’ associations for discussion of prob- 
lems and pooling of experiences, led to an improvement in the 
quality of chaplains in the last two or three years of the war. These 
benefits were offset to some extent by the inability of many regi- 
ments on both sides to retain spiritual counselors. 

Many chaplaincies throughout the war were held by good men, 
impelled by lofty motives and thoroughly devoted to the cause of 
righteousness. Such chaplains preached as regularly as military ex- 
igencies would permit, sought out soldiers for individual counsel, 
secured and distributed religious literature, conducted prayer and 
song services, looked after the mail and helped care for the sick. 
Many wrote letters for ailing or illiterate soldiers. A goodly number 
conducted classes in reading and writing. Some kept records on 
every man under their charge in which was set down data as to home 
circumstances, church connections, changes of religious status, and 
other useful information.” 

The devoted chaplains shared fully the hardships and dangers of 
field service, were practical and discreet in their utterances, set good 
examples in conduct, and in general sought to promote the physical 
and spiritual well-being of the organizations to which they were 
assigned. 

The better chaplains, far from seeking shelter when battle was 
imminent, went forward with their units, blessed the men as they 

55W. C. Ford, ed., War Letters, 1862-1865, of John C. Gray and John C. Ropes 
(Boston, 1927), p. 217. 
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prepared for the assault, nourished and comforted the wounded, 
performed the last rites over the dead, wrote messages of condolence 
to the homefolk, and forwarded personal effects. 

The work of chaplains on the battlefields was sometimes so 
outstanding as to merit official notice. Confederate General William 
A. Quarles in reporting an engagement near Atlanta in 1864 stated: 
“Rev J. H. McNeilly, chaplain of the Forty-ninth Tennessee Regi- 
ment . . . exhibited the qualities of the Christian soldier. Following 
the blood-stained path of his regiment, he was everywhere to be 
seen ministering to the physical and spiritual comfort of the dying 
and the wounded:’* Following the battle of Prairie Grove, an 
Illinois colonel reported that “Chaplain R. E. Guthrie proved him- 
self to be a soldier in every sense of the word. . . . He was on the 
field throughout the whole engagement, encouraging the men on in 
their good work, calling on them to trust in God, do their duty, 
and fire low: Another Union colonel, in recounting the perform- 
ance of his regiment at Murfreesboro observed: “Of our Chaplain, 
Rev. William Allington, I do not think too much can be said. . ., 
He followed the regiment wherever it went, picking up the 
wounded and carrying them off the field; and after we were 
through with the day’s fight, he would spend his nights at the 
hospital administering to the wounded.’ 

Chaplains were regarded as noncombatants and most of them 
appear to have confined themselves to peaceful pursuits. But in the 
heat of battle some found Mars a more compelling master than 
Jehovah. At Chancellorsville, Chaplain T. L. Duke of the Nine- 
teenth Mississippi, according to an official report, “remained in 
front of his regiment with his musket ... and... directed the 
movements of the skirmishers:’** And in an action near Columbus, 
Kentucky, Parson Brady, another Confederate chaplain, was said 
to have shot two Yankees, slashed the throat of a third with his 
knife, and then rushed after the routed foe crying, “Go to hell, you 


damned sons of bitches?’®? 
580. R., ser. 1, XXXVIII, pt. iii, 933. 5eTbid., XXII, pt. i, 134. 
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During the siege of Vicksburg a Union chaplain noted in his 
diary that he had been out in the trenches popping away at the 
Rebels. “I got several shots,’ he reported, “five times I fired delib- 
erately, each time at a head which was incautiously exposed, and 
once .. . at a man’s arm:”* Brigadier General Giles A. Smith in his 
report of the battle of Atlanta, cited a Yankee prototype of the 
World War II chaplain who inspired the song “Praise the Lord and 
Pass the Ammunition.’ According to General Smith, “R. B. Ben- 
nett, chaplain of the Thirty-second Ohio, carried his musket and 
fought all day in the ranks, which I learn is his custom on all such 
occasions. After becoming exhausted he employed Private Mitchell 
... to load for him, who was killed by his side’? Bennett fought for 
two days, “firing rapidly and cheering and encouraging the men” 
and then “busied himself relieving the wounded and bestowing 
religious consolation upon the dying’? He was awarded “a gold 
medal of honor” for his gallantry during the fight. 

Casualties were an inevitable consequence of the boldness with 
which some of the chaplains exposed themselves. One Southerner, 
B. F. Ellison, chaplain of Madison’s Regiment, was mortally 
wounded while fighting in the front rank at Monette’s Ferry, and 
another, J. Emerson Blimeol, Catholic chaplain of a Kentucky 
regiment, was killed in the fighting near Atlanta and buried on the 
field of battle.** Union casualty records list a total of eleven chap- 
lains killed in action. Among these were Chaplain O. N. Benton of 
the Fifty-first New York regiment, killed at New Bern, North 
Carolina, “while nobly encouraging the men” and Chaplain Arthur 
B. Fuller, Sixteenth Massachusetts, killed at Fredericksburg, rifle 
in hand, while participating in a skirmish, and after having received 
official discharge from the service.** 

The common soldiers were as quick to register approval of good 
chaplains as they were to condemn poor ones, and the qualities 

*sDairy of Chaplain N. M. Baker, 116th Ill. Regt. Typescript, Vicksburg National 
Military Park. 
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inspiring admiration were about the same in Civil War times as 
now. Outstanding if not foremost among these was proof of 
physical courage. R. H. McKim, a Virginian who transferred from 
the fighting ranks to a chaplaincy during the war, created a sensa- 
tion among his flock when he took a position among them as they 
moved out to attack. 

“Hello, Parson, are you going with us into battle?” asked one of 
the troopers. 

“Oh, yes,’ answered McKim, “I’m an old infantry soldier—I don’t 
mind these little cavalry skirmishes.’ 

At this remark an old-timer rose in his stirrups, brandished his 
saber and yelled: “That’s right, Paason. You stick to us and we'll 
stick to you!” And henceforth, according to McKim, this rough 
private was his devoted friend.*” 

A similar reaction among Union fighters was evidenced by a 
Michigan private who wrote shortly after Fredericksburg: “The 
Rev. Dr. Strong has ben to See me . . . and he wanted my catrage 
Box and Belt and I gave them to him and I told him he Aaught to 
shoot with Spiritual Balls in Sted of Lead but he says their [they] 
are not so good for Sesesh as lead ones. Buley for him?’ 

Complete devotion to duty, whatever the hazards or hardships, 
was another quality highly appreciated by the soldiers. Shortly 
after Missionary Ridge a Hoosier wrote approvingly of his regi- 
ment’s new chaplain: “Without a thought of his personal safety he 
was up on the firing line assisting the wounded [and] praying with 
the dying. . .. No wonder our boys love our gallant Chaplain?” 
A Federal captain who observed the faithful ministrations of a regi- 
mental chaplain during the trying siege of Mobile afterward paid § 
him this tribute: “I am particularly proud & thankful for him as 
some officers (nonprofessors) used to think & even say that a chap- 
lain was a sort of fifth wheel . . . and even voted against having one, 
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but now all are ready to admit that we could not get along without 
our Chaplain?" 

Integrity, sympathy, goodness and a sincere interest in spiritual 
matters were also regarded as commendable if not essential traits. 
“He is truly a great and good man,’ wrote a Union sergeant of his 
chaplain in 1862, “an ornament to the cause of Christ and one in 
whose countenance is seen the radience of the inner light reflected 
through?’ But both officers and men preferred chaplains whose 
righteousness was unostentatious and who could adapt religion to 
the realities of soldiering. A minister who deemed it not unbecom- 
ing to carry brandy along with the Bible when visiting the 
wounded, if not acclaimed by all was sure to win the hearty bless- 
ing of some.” And the chaplain who was as zealous in helping his 
flock with small problems of everyday living as he was in denounc- 
ing the sins of camp stood a good chance of being accorded a 
welcome place in the community of soldiers. If he should crown 
these virtues as some did by giving up his horse to ailing soldiers 
on a hard march and relieving faltering infantrymen of a part of 
their load as the column wormed its weary way over routes that 
seemed to have no end, he was assured an unassailable niche in the 
affections of both the righteous and the damned. 

While chaplains were judged more by what they did than what 
they said, sermons were an important part of their ministry. The 
most commonly used topics or texts were those stressing the homely 
virtues, admonishing against the evils of camp, proclaiming the 
transforming power of divine grace, pointing up the uncertainty 
of life, and warning sinners of eternal punishment. Some chaplains 
made a particular point of identifying the martial cause, North or 
South, as the case might be, with righteousness, and hence bound to 
have God’s blessing. When defeats were suffered they were in- 
terpreted as temporary setbacks resulting from sin, and the vicissi- 
tudes of the children of Israel in their epic struggles with Godless 
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foes were cited as examples. The experience of the Israelites was 
an especially favored theme among Confederate chaplains during 
the war’s last years. 

Chaplains often drew upon scriptural passages having a martial 
tone. One of the first sermons preached in camp by Henry Clay 
Trumbull, chaplain of the Tenth Connecticut Regiment, was at 
Thanksgiving time, 1862, when he chose as his text: “Thou pre- 
parest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies; thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over.’ In December, 
1862, when spirits were heavy from military defeat, his messa 
was from Psalms 60:12, “Through God we shall do valiantly; for 
he it is that shall tread down our enemies,’ and in developing his 
theme he pointed up the parallel of the Edomites who had seceded 
from the Israelites and while at first successful in their resistance to 
their peaceful brothers to the North had eventually by God’s help 
been overpowered.” 

Gloom increased during the months of inactivity following Fred- 
ericksburg. On Washington’s birthday, 1863, Trumbull preached 
from the text: “And the Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore criest 
thou unto me? speak unto the children of Israel that they go for- 
ward.’ 

During the following summer while the regiment was on picket 
duty, Trumbull chose as his text the appropriate verse: “Be sober, 
be vigilant; because your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
walketh about seeking whom he may devour:’ When members of 
Trumbull’s flock were about to depart north on re-enlistment fur- 
loughs in January, 1864, he preached to them from Mark 5:19: “Go 
home to thy friends, and tell them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee:’ After their return, Trumbull, fearing that they might 
be somewhat reluctant to throw themselves into the bloody fight- 
ing then imminent, selected as his theme Numbers 32:6, “Shall your 
brethren go to war, and shall ye sit here?’ Throughout the remainder 
of the war, this chaplain continued to demonstrate a canny ability 
for fitting his text to the current situation and mood of his flock.” 

78Trumbull, War Memories of an Army Chaplain, pp. 69, 71. 
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Other chaplains manifested notable discernment in selecting 
topics appropriate to occasion. During the high tide of ungodliness 
which engulfed the Army of the Potomac after Fredericksburg, the 
chaplain of a New Jersey regiment preached from the text, 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.’ 
As Sherman launched his move toward Atlanta in the spring of 
1864, one of the chaplains delivered a fighting message from the 
verse: “Arise O Lord in thine anger, lift up thyself because of the 
rage of mine enemies. . . . My defense is of God, which saveth the 
upright in heart:’"’ And a year later, following the triumphant 
march through the Carolinas, another minister of Sherman’s com- 
mand discoursed on a scriptural passage which seems clearly to 
have anticipated the military occupation of the South. The text 
contained the words: “Which in times past were not a people but 
are now the people of God; which had not obtained mercy, but now 
have obtained mercy. Dearly beloved, I beseech thee as strangers 
and pilgrims abstain from fleshly lusts... . Having your conversa- 
tion honest among the gentiles:’’* 

A striking example among Confederates of the close relation of 
sermons to current situations is afforded by the diary of Bartlett 
Malone, a North Carolinian of Lee’s army. In the spring of 1862, 
while McClellan’s force was converging on Richmond, Malone 
listened to a discourse from the text: “Behold an host encompassed 
the city both with horses and chariots. And his servant said unto 
him, Alas, my master! how shall we do? And he answered, Fear 
not: for they that be with us are more than they that be with them. 
And Elisha prayed . . . and behold the mountain was full of horses 
and chariots of fire round about Elisha’’” 

Shortly after the great Confederate victory at Fredericksburg 
in December, Malone heard a sermon based on the verse: “The 
Lord hath done great things for us; whereof we are glad:’ On the 
—KKMMn «87, ee 


. ™Diary of George Rolfe, May 22, 1864. Typescript, Saratoga National Historical 
ark, 


"8Ibid., April 16, 1865. 
79W. W. Pierson, ed., “The Diary of Bartlett Yancey Malone? James Sprunt His- 
torical Publications, XVI, No. 2 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1919), p. 18. 
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eve of the Chancellorsville-Gettysburg campaign of 1863, the Tar 
Heel listened to an exhortation based on the words: “There is a 
friend that sticketh closer than a brother?’ And on the day that 
Stonewall Jackson died, Malone and his comrades were consoled 
by a message having as its text: “And we know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God?’*° 

These examples suffice to show that at least some of the chaplains 
who served the fighting men of the 1860’s were imaginative and 
resourceful in choosing their topics. And there can be no doubt 
that despite their shortcomings and failures, Civil War chaplains 
made a considerable contribution to morale and combat efficiency, 


8o[bid., pp. 27, 31-33. 





Notes and Documents 


More Drummond Borrowings 


| sean Drummonp has long been known to have woven 
other men’s thoughts and words into his prose meditation on 
death, A Cypresse Grove (1623), first published as A Midnights 
Trance in 1619.* In the introduction to the reprint of this latter 
work I gave a concordance to the many borrowings from Charron, 
Donne, Bacon, Granada, Montaigne, and others, traceable in both 
versions of the work. I also noted those borrowings which appear 
only in the earlier version. I have since discovered two more 
examples of the manner in which Drummond worked material of 
other writers into his own prose. 

The first is from Purchas his Pilgrimage, an encyclopaedia of 
miscellaneous learning mainly geographical and historical but 
interspersed with reflections on astronomy, philosophy, and the- 
ology. The first edition of this work appeared in 1613. The follow- 
ing year Samuel Purchas issued a second edition, “much enlarged?” 
Among the passages added to this new edition Drummond found 
the material which he incorporated into his own A Midnights 
Trance. The borrowings appear also in A Cypresse Grove, but as 
we should expect, the arguments are there reshuffled or amplified, 
the cadence is improved, and the style becomes more ornate and 
more heavily laden with imagery. Opposite the text of Purchas I 

1W. D., A Midnights Trance (London, 1619), ed. with Introduction by R. Ellrodt, 
Luttrell Society Reprints, No. 10 (Oxford, 1951). References in this paper are to the 
reprint, hereafter cited as Trance. I have used the text of A Cypresse Grove in the edi- 
tion of L. E. Kastner, The Poetical Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden, 


Scottish Text Society, N.S. 3-4 (Edinburgh, 1913), II, 67-104, hereafter cited as 
Kastner. 


*Purchas his Pilgrimage (London, 1614). “The second Edition, much enlarged 
with Additions through the whole worke; By Samuel Purchas’ All references are to 
this edition, hereafter cited as Purchas. 
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give below the text of my edition of A Midnights Trance, with 
only the more obvious parallels listed.* 


Thus doth this Globe swell out to 
our use, for which it enlargeth it 
selfe: and seemeth large to us, being 
in respect of the universe lesse then 
little. How much thereof is cov- 
ered with waters? How much not 
at all discovered? How much des- 
ert and desolate? And how many 
millions are they which share the 
rest of this little among them? And 
yet how many thousands glorie of 
the greatnesse of their possessions? 
All this Globe is demonstrable to 
be but a point, and in comparison 
nothing to that wide wide Canopie 
of heaven, a mans possession but a 
point and as nothing to the earth, a 
man of possessions but a point and 
in a manner nothing to his posses- 
sions; (as Socrates said sometimes 
to Alcibiades) few can shew their 
landes in an universall Mappe, 
where a whole Region occupieth a 
small roome: and yet how covet- 
ous, how proude is dust and ashes 
of dust and earth, notwithstanding 
the little we have while we live, 
and that lesse which shall have and 
possess us in a prison of three cu- 
bits being dead. Well did one com- 
pare this our grosser and drossier 
world to an Ant-hill, and men the 
inhabitants to so many Pismires in 
the variety of their diversified stud- 
ies, toiling and turmoyling them- 
selves therein. [Purchas, p.11.] 


Consider in what bounds our Fame 
is confined: This Globe which 
seemeth large to us, in respect of 
the Universe, is lesse then little, 
how much thereof is covered with 
Waters, how much not at al dis. 
covered? How much desart and 
desolate? And how many thousand 
thousands are they which share the 
remanent amongst them? & all this 
but a point, & in comparison noth- 
ing to that wide wide canopie of 
Heaven. For the Horizon that 
bounds our sight, bindeth the 
Heaven as in two halfs, which it 
could not doe if the Earth had an 
quantity compared to it. More if 
it were not as a point, the Starres 
could not still appeare to us of a 
like greatnesse in respect of their 
diurnall motion: for where the 
Earth raysed it selfe in Mountaines 
(wee being more neere to Heaven) 
the vou appeare more great, 
and where it were humbled in val- 
lies (we being farther distant) they 
would seeme unto us lesse. 

But on all sides the Heaven bee- 
ing equally distant from the earth, 
of necessity wee must avouch it to 
bee but a point. Well did one com- 
pare it to an Ant-hill, and men 
(the Inhabitants) to so many Pis- 
mires in the toyle and variety of 
their diversified studies. [ Trance, 
pp. 20-21; cf. Kastner, ll. 662-90.] 


SItalics are mine; those of the original are ignored. I have also modernized the use 


of “v” and “u” 
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Two widely scattered passages in Drummond offer parallels to a 
single passage in Purchas, just as obvious as the foregoing. 


How willing could I be (like Pha- 
eton) to mount the chariot of the 
Sunne? . . . King of starres, en- 
thronized in the mids of the plan- 
ets, heart of the world, eye of the 
heavens, brightest gemme of this 
goodly ring.... 

And dazled with this greater 
light I would reflect mine eyes to 
that reflexion of this light in the 
sober, silver countenance of the si- 
lent Moone; which (whether it 
have any native shining, though 
weake, as Zanchius and Bartholinus 
hold; or whether it be an aethereall 
earth, which [with?] mountains 
and vallies, and other not elemen- 
tary elements, compact of the 
dregs of the aethereall parts; or 
whatsoever else reason, fancie, or 
phrensie have imagined thereof) is 
Queene of the Night, attended 
with the continuall dances of 
twinkling starres, Mother of 
moneths, Lady of seas and mois- 
ture, constant image of the worlds 
inconstancie, which it never seeth 
twice with the same face; and tru- 
est modell of humane frailty, shin- 
ing with a borrowed light, and 
eclipsed with every interposition 
of the earth. [Purchas, p. 13.] 


For, heavy lids had no sooner cov- 
ered their lights, when I thoght 
(nay sure) I was where I might 
discerne all in this great All, the 
large compas of the rowling Cir- 
cles, the brightnesse and continuall 
dances of the twinkling Starres, 
which (through their distance) 
here below cannot bee perceived, 
the silver countenance of the silent 
Moone shining by anothers light, 
the hanging of the Earth (as en- 
vironed with a Christall girdle) the 
Sunne enthronized in the midst of 
the Planets, Eye of the Heavens, 
Gemme of this goodly Ring the 
World. | Trance, p. 28; cf. Kastner, 
Il. 925-35.] 

. even the lowest of those 
heavenly bodies, that mother of 
Moneths, and Lady of Seas and 
moysture, as if shee were a mirror 
of our constant inconstancy, by her 
too great nearnesse unto us seem- 
eth to participate of our changes, 
never seeing us twice with that 
same face. ... (Trance, p. 7; cf. 
Kastner, ll. 155-60.] 


Drummond has even availed himself of the notes Purchas added. 
In the first quotation, for instance, when stating that “All this Globe 
is demonstrable to be but a point;’ Purchas set in the margin: “By 
the like magnitudes of stars in all places, by the shadows, horizon 
&c. Ambros. hex. 4. 6.’ Drummond’s own demonstration clearly 
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expands these brief hints, though it does not exactly reproduce St, 
Ambrose’s arguments.‘ 

There may be Drummond borrowings from Purchas which occur 
in A Cypresse Grove but not in A Midnights Trance, but so far | 
have not been able to find any clear examples. The following paral- 
lel is hardly decisive, for both the idea and the Euphuistic language 


were common enough. 


... all perfections of the Creatures As hee is onely true and essential 
are in the Creator more defecated Bountie so is Hee onelie essential] 
and perfect, yea, one perfection and true Beauty, deserving alone 
and superexcellent Excellencie; all love and admiration, by which 
and this one himselfe,every way in- the Creatures are onely in so much 
finite and incomprehensible, noth- _ faire and excellent, as they partici- 
ing being in him either by partici- - of his Beauty and excelling 
pation, or as a qualitie, or as a Excellencies. (Kastner, ll. 1103- 
natural faculty, or as a mutable 1107.] 

passion. ... [Purchas, p. 3.] 


The hint for a second borrowing came to me from Drummond's 
own list of his readings in the year 1613." Among the works there 
listed appears the mysterious “Consolation a Madame de Goury? 


which has never been identified. Acting on the assumption that 
either Drummond or Laing had made a mistake in recording the 
title, I found the work was actually the Consolation a Madame de 
Givry (Paris, 1593), by Jean Passerat, whose poems are also men- 
tioned in the reading lists for 1609 and 1612. Although there is little 
affinity on the whole between the Epicurean strain of the French 
writer and the blend of Christian Stoicism and Platonism in A Mid- 


4J.-P. Migne, Patrologiae, Series Latina (Paris, 1882), XIV, col. 214. Ambrose is 
concerned with the magnitude of the sun and moon alone, not with the stars: “Solis 
ac lunae magnitudo hinc probatur, quod omnibus eadem appareat? His argument is, 
“Solis radius nulli propior, nulli longinquior est. . . . Similis sol et Indis et Britannis 
eodem momento videtur cum oritur? Drummond’s argument from “Mountaines” 
and “vallies” may be of his own devising. 


5These important lists were first published by David Laing in “A Brief Account of 
the Hawthornden Manuscripts . . . with Extracts... Archaeologia Scotica, IV, §7- 
116. They are now of easier access in French R. Fogle’s Critical Study of William 
Drummond of Hawthornden (New York, 1952), Appendix A. 
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nights Trance, the following parallel is too close to be accidental. 
Again the italics are mine. 


Qui se plaint de ce qu’il est mort 
jeune, et de ce qu’il a peu vescu, il 
semble estre marri de son heur, & 
lui envier la faveur du ciel, lequel 
retire 4 soy de bonne heure ceux 
qu’il aime, & ne les laisse point vieil- 
lir.... Jel est voirement |’arrest 
immuable de la fatale destineé: il 
a ainsi plu a la Nature, que /es 
choses belles & excellentes soyent 
de peu de durée. Considerez moy 
la rose, qui est la fleur des fleurs, le 


Death is best yong, things faire and 
excellent are of least endurance, 
the Rose which is the flowre of 
flowers, that same day that sees it 
spred in the morning, sees it fade 
at evening, and lose the leaves, the 
Spring-time the most amiable Sea- 
son of the yeere is the Shortest. 
Who liveth well, liveth long, those 
whom GOD loveth best, are soone 
relieved of mortall miseries. 
[ Trance, p. 29.] 


mesme jour qui la voit au matin 
esclore, la voit au soir fanir et s’ ef- 
feuiller. La plus gaye & la plus dé- 
sirable saison de Pan, a sgavoir le 
Renouveau est la plus courte & 
nostre meilleur age est celuy qui le 
plus tost s’envole. [Consolation, f. 
23%.) 


One reflection arises from the ease with which Drummond could 
appropriate Purchas’s phrasings with so little alteration. In their 
new environment they do not appear in any way conspicuous, as 
lead set in silver might be. Now, Drummond’s prose has been high- 
ly praised by all critics for its remarkable style. To illustrate its 
original appeal, a recent critic selected the description of the heavens 
quoted earlier in this paper, a description which, even in the revised 
version, holds many expressions borrowed from Purchas.° And yet 
the Pilgrimage is not exactly a “literary” composition; its style is 
the “common” style of any but the worst-written Renaissance trea- 
tises, whether historical or cosmographical.. There is doubtless a 


6In his William Drummond de Hawthornden (Lille, 1934), Augustin Joly wrote: 
“Il y a aussi, nous semble-t-il, certaines phrases que seul Drummond pouvait écrire, 
celles ot l’on retrouve cette grace si caractéristique de sa maniére, lorsque, par ex- 
emple, il nous montre ‘le vaste cercle des tournantes sphéres: . .” (p. 144). See above, 
the passage from the Trance, p. 28. 
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wide difference between any passage of some length as written by 
Purchas, and Drummond’s ultimate transmutation of it into some- 
thing rich and strange. But the mere fact that whole phrases, when 
embedded in Drummond’s work, are indistinguishable from Drum. 
mond’s own is but one more indication that the greatness of the dis- 
tinguished Elizabethan and Jacobean prose writers had its grounds 
in the greatness of the “common style” of their day. 

One further point might be made. There has been some discus- 
sion of the date of composition of A Midnights Trance." Since 
Drummond drew on the second, not the first edition of the Pij- 
grimage, we may mark 1614 as probably the earliest date for the 
writing, or at least the completion, of the meditation. 


Rosert ELtropr 


"See Trance, Intro., pp. xiii-xv. 





Acquisitions: November Is, 1952 — 


February Is, 1953 


n order to inform scholars and friends of the development of the 
Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more significant acquisitions. It will be impos- 
sible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three- 
months period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, 
manuscripts or prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


Encuiso History AND LITERATURE 


The antislavery movement in England and America has long 
been a field of interest to the Library. Two separate purchases 
recently have greatly augmented our holdings in this area. From a 
Sotheby auction held in November, the Library acquired ten lots 
of manuscripts dealing mainly with the activities of Zachary 
Macaulay, one of the founders of the Anti-Slavery Society. The 
collection includes around 1200 letters to and from Macaulay and 
one holograph journal kept by him as governor of the Sierra Leone 
Colony. The autographed letters include a number addressed to 
Macaulay by Thomas Clarkson, Hannah More, William Wilber- 
force, and others connected with the antislavery movement. These 
papers cover the period from about 1775 to 1830. 

Shortly after the Macaulay papers were obtained, Maggs Brothers 
offered three separate lots of Thomas Clarkson manuscripts. ‘These 
new lots were acquired to supplement a number of Clarkson papers 
purchased in 1949. Of greatest interest is an unpublished manu- 
script, intended as a continuation of his work entitled The History 
of the... African Slave Trade (London, 1808), detailing Clarkson’s 
abolitionist activities in the period following 1807. The two remain- 
ing lots contain several manuscript documents and speeches by 
Clarkson and a number of autograph letters to him. 

One of Henry E. Huntington’s most important purchases was 
the Bridgewater House Library in 1917. Founded by Sir Thomas 
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Egerton during the latter part of the sixteenth century the collec- 
tion is especially rich in books and manuscripts of the Elizabethan 
period. In recent months a number of additional Bridgewater House 
books have appeared on the market. One of these was a Latin New 
Testament, printed in London in 1576, signed on the title page, 
“Thomas Egerton, Lincolns,’ indicating his ownership during the 
period of his close association with Lincoln’s Inn. The volume was 
recently acquired by the Library and now stands again alongside 
Egerton’s well-worn, annotated copy of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert’s 
Natura Brevium, as it probably did over 375 years ago. 

The Library was fortunate in acquiring along with Egerton’s 
New Testament the Bridgewater House copy of the life of Thomas 
Egerton written by the eighth earl in 1793. Curiously enough no 
copy of this work had come to the Library in the Bridgewater sale. 
This life is a much more extensive biography than the account 
which appears in Biographia Britannica printed the same year. It 
has some penciled notes in the margins presumably by a later mem- 
ber of the family. Bound with this is a biography of John Egerton, 
Bishop of Durham, also written by the eighth earl. 

To the William Henry Ireland collection, reported on in the last 
number of the Quarterly, can now be added a made-up volume 
containing a large number of examples of Ireland’s Shakespearean 
and other fabrications. An example of the jug watermarked paper 
used by Ireland in his forgeries, a leaf from a forged manuscript of 
King Lear signed by Shakespeare, and a number of forged signa- 
tures of many of Shakespeare’s friends and acquaintances are all 

resent here. 

A beautifully extra-illustrated copy of the poems of Thomas 
Gray (London, 1775) has been purchased through the fund estab- 
lished by Mr. Keith Spalding. The volume was greatly enriched, 
probably about 1800, by copper and mezzotint engravings of the 
principal men and places mentioned in Gray’s poems. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


Charles Edward Pickett was probably one of California’s first 
reformers. He arrived in Sacramento in 1846 and until his death in 
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1882 he was to write and speak with vehemence on such subjects 
as politics, education, the Civil War, railways, and the Chinese. A 
Virginian by birth, Pickett remained loyal to the South and tried 
to arouse Southern sympathy in California. He published seventeen 
pamphlets during these years, mostly at his own expense. To the 
twelve titles of this early-day reformer already owned by the 
Library we have recently added the pamphlet, The Existing Revo- 
lution; its Cause and Consequences (Sacramento, 1861). 

The Library has always been proud of its collection of English 
and American fine printing. During Mr. Huntington’s lifetime a 
complete file of the books of the Kelmscott Press was obtained. In 
recent years the Merrymount and Grabhorn Press holdings have 
grown to be outstanding. Bruce Rogers, perhaps America’s finest 
typographer, has been fairly well represented here, but the examples 
of his work have never been numerous. Through the generosity of 
the Friends nearly one hundred titles designed by Bruce Rogers 
have been added to the Huntington holdings. Of special interest are 
several examples of “B.R. incunabula;’ commencing with the Pur- 
~ due University yearbook of 1889. 

One of the rarest California county histories was presented to 
the Library recently by the Friends. It is a history of Tuolumne 
County compiled by Herbert O. Lang and printed in San Francisco 
in 1882. The volume is especially valuable for its descriptions of 
the early mines and miners of that region. 


INCUNABULA 


Contrary to popular belief the Bible was not the most widely 
printed book in the fifteenth century. At least three other titles 
went through more separate printings than did the Bible. The 
volume which led all others in the number of printings was a little 
grammar by Aelius Donatus, a Roman teacher of the fourth cen- 
tury. Donatus’ book, De Octo Partibus Orationis, was reprinted 
356 times between 1455 and 1500. Despite the number of editions 
printed few copies of each have survived. Through the generosity 
of the Friends, the Library now is the possessor of a Donatus printed 
in Erfurt, Germany, about 1500 by Paul von Hachenburg. Accord- 
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ing to the census of incunabula in American libraries, this is the 
only copy of this edition in the United States. The book is beau- 
tifully printed in a large Gothic type using red and black ink 
throughout. 


Prints AND DraAwINcs 


To supplement its fine collection of prints and drawings, the 
Library adds from time to time certain titles describing the history 
and technique of the various graphic art processes. John Hassell’s 
Aqua Pictura (London, [1812]), purchased through the fund 
established by Mr. Keith Spalding, explains clearly with progressive 
examples the manner in which the aquatint artists worked. When 
the aquatint was succeeded by lithography Charles Hullmandel 
produced his Art of Drawing on Stone (London, [1824]). The 
volume contains explicit directions for the new art of lithographic 
printing with a number of plates illustrating various steps in the 
process. Through the generosity of one of the Friends this volume 
is now a part of the graphic arts collection at the Library. 

J. C. Wild’s Views of Philadelphia, and its Vicinity (Philadelphia, 
1838) is a valuable addition to the Library both for its art and for 
its historical interest. The volume contains twenty-four lithographic 
prints in large quarto with explanatory text of some of the most 
important buildings and landmarks of Philadelphia. The views are 
beautifully executed and, according to contemporary reviews, are 
very faithfully drawn. The Friends acquired these prints for the 
Library at a recent auction. 


BoTANICAL LIBRARY 


Rembert Dodoens, the great Belgian botanist, has long been well 
represented in the Library by English reprints of his works but not 
by the original editions. Recently the Botanical Library obtained 
the second edition of Dodoens’ history of plants printed by the 
Plantin Press in Antwerp in 1616. The volume contains over 1300 
woodcuts which have been judged some of the best examples of 
sixteenth-century plant illustrations produced up to that time. 


Carey S. Buss 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i, “w” for 
“vv;’ etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit. 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title of 
the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
uf Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, §5-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3v. If a work cited is ina 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 102-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 
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